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ABSTRACT 

This study, sought to determine (1) whether 
differences existed between black and whites intojrpretations of direct 
and indirect eye contact as used by blacks during an employment 
interview and i2) whether an applicant's use of /direct and indirect 
eye contact would affect his acceptability for employment* A 
videotape of two simulated employment interview scenes was i)repared. 
In the first interview scene^ the actor^ a black male, used direct 
eye contact, and in the second, the same actor used indirect eye 
contact* Tte subjects^ twenty black male and twenty white male 
ekploym^nt interviewers f uom government agencies in the Washington 
Metropolitan area were shcUin the videotapes and asked to respond to a 
questionnaire. It was founa\that for blacks, their interpretations of 
direct eye contact were difrexent frcii their interpretations of 
indirect eye contact, whereas for whites their interpretations did 
not differ, furthermore, it was determined that because of race black 
and white interpretations of direct eye contact did cbiffer 
significantly as related to videotaped scenes of employment interview 
situations. It was suggested, therefore, that in some situations a 
black male job applicant interviewed by a black male may be 
considered unacceptable for employment because of his use of indirect 
eye contact. (LL) 
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ment inhr>r-/iew situations, (5) because of raco, black 
and white interpretations of indirect-' eye contact did 
not differ signif iirantly in general, and (6) because 
Of race, black and white interpretations of indirect 
eye contact did not differ significantly as it relates 
to video taped scenes of simulated employment interview 
situations. • , ' 
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scenes^ vas prepared. - In^ the first in'tnrvicw scene, the 
.actor who va-s a black male used* direct ^cye contact and 
i-n the second interview scene, the same actor uised in- 
direct eye contact. The instrumt»nt was a seventy-one 
item questionnaire using a 5 point Likert type scale. ^ - 
The Ss, who ver^' twenty tal^acK male .and twenty white 
male employment int^.viewrs frj^m government agencies 
in the Washington Metropolitan are^ were asked first 
to respond to^/orty-three items in Par? OnO of the ques- 
tionnaire. Second, they were shown the first interview 
» 

scene. The scene was Shown again, 'however, and at pre- 
designated points, the actGkE. was frozen on the screen 
and Ss were asked to respond to a certain number of 
statements in Part Two of the ques tionnai re.- The 'same 
procedure was followed for the second interview scene. ^ 

The research was designed to test six null hypotheses. 
It was found that (1) for blacks, their interpre-tsrtions 
of direct eyo contact were different from their inter- 
pretations -of indirect eye^^tact, (2)* for whi£cs, the 
interpretations of. direct eye contact were not d-i-f-ferent 
from their interpretations of indirect eye contact, (3) be- 
cause of race, black and white' interpretations of direct 
and indirect eye contact did not differ significantly in' ^ 
general, (4) because of race, black*and white interprc- 
t^ions of direct eye contact did- differ significantly 
afe it relates to video taped scenes of simulated employ- 



ABSTRACT 



/Tit le of Tvhesist Interviewers' Interpretations oj^ 

^ . Direct and Indirect Kye Contact'. 

during the Employment Interview: 
A Preliminary Investigation 

• Ina Cathy Siler, Master of Arts, 1975 
Thesis dJ^^^ected byj Dr. Lyndrey .A, Niles 



The use of direct *arid indir^ect^ eye- contact se&ves 
many functions during the course of interpersonal in- 
teraction, in that eye contact. can signal the beginning 
or termination of an interpersonal relationship. It has 
been reported in j^he literature that various interpre-- 
tations have beerj^given to direct and indirect eye 
cojitact, and that blacks may have i'nterpretations for-^ 
*M:hesG behavior^v^'^at are different from and sometimes 
opposite te thJ^^4;^terpretations of whites. It appears 
that the dif f e'i'e'nces are great enough to cause commu- 
nication prolyleips during the employment* interview, which^ 
is an interppf-sonal situation. Therefore, this study 

sought to' determine (1) whether differences existed* be- 

t 

tween black: and white interpretations of direct and 
in(^irect eye contact as ujSed by blacks during the em-~ 
ployment interview and (2) whether an applicant's use 
of direct artd indirect oye contact would affect his ac-- 
ceptability for employment, 

; A vidWb tape of two simulated employment interview 
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CilAP'rER'I ■ .' 

LNTRODUCTION 

Nonverbal communicatio#i which refers tft the flow of un- 
spoken or unv.^ritLen moJ>sagc:7 appears to "be of some *s iqnif i-' 
cance in the conununicatiop process • The nonverba-1 -messages 
people .*?end through the use bf .jtheir Bodies, faces,, voices, 
and^enVironment can clarify*, emphasize, cpmplemei\t or con- 

^radifCt a verbal message."^' Although nonverbal behaviors can 
communipate messages by themselves, one must realize the di'f- 
ficulty in isolating nonverbal messages from verbal messages 

/and the difficulty of extracting specif ic-^nonverba;L behaviors 
from the total communication situation for analysis. It is 
suggested , that an observer sbould also realize that the mean- 
ings of nonverbal behaviors are context se^nsitive, that .they 

/' 

vary among individuals and can therefore *be misunderstood • 



. ,A suryey of the literature on, nonverbal communication' 

<-'hovs much research on nonverbal behaviors during lnterpe*r- 

sonalv interaction. However.^ little re'search has tjeen're-- 
* » 

ported on*the LmporLance of nonverbal communicaion dn busi- 
ness orqanizat i ons • Based on informal reports from persons 
in *qovoVnmi^nt ciqcnci(\^, it seemr>* rfcasonablo tp <\Hsun\v that 
'op(Mi c:hannolf., oi ^commun ica t J on \u f\s.S(}t»t. j ,j 1 Vor (^ffici<inl 



' ^Gq^r^ld C^oldhaber, ^qaniz<jt ional Con^municatii on -(lowxi: 
William C. Brown Company Publi.shorr; , , pp. 131-132. 



management within an organization from the initial employment 
interview to the complex interworking s of the organiza^iion . 
The attainment of organizational goffls .and objectives is de- 
pendent not only on appropriate methods and procedures ^ but 
on qualified personnel. Therefore, management is responsible 
for selecting, individuals tAo x^ll*help an organization 
realize its goals and objectives. ^ 

It appear? that personnel managers who usually interview 
pjTospective employees, do not always hire the people who 
could best help the organization attain i,ts goals and objec- 
tives- .The job applicant's attitudes, opinions or behaviors 
may be opposite'to the attitudes,' opinions or behaviors ^of 
the interviewer. Through discussiphs vdth employment mter- 
vievers, this author has learned that some appUcan-ts may ^ 
receive unfavorable eva luations ^because interyievers' judge 
the applicantjj) behaviors in terms of their own standards of • 
acceptable behavio'r. Some job applicants, \jho are black, 
, ^nay be given unfavorable eva luat^ion? -because . interviewers 
feel the applicant's nonverbal behaviors would be unaccept- 
able iti their agency. Interviewers may feel the applicant's 
•posture, dress and eye behavLors are too^different /from the 
♦nonverbal behaviors of ' the agency's employees. Applicants 

may be considered unacceptable despite known academic or pro- 

/. - ' • 

fessional (Qualifications. The interviews and reports suggest 

' ' ■ ' ".'»•'' 

,that in- many cases black applicants have been di scriminaxed 

against because of the attitudes of interviewers toward spe- 

cific. nonverbal behaviors. 



• * 

Staternr> nt of tUr* Problom 

« ^ ^ , I 

A review of the literature on nonveibai corranunica tion 

shows no research concerning? interpretation*; of a black per- 
son's nonverba 1 "behaviors during the emfjloyrnent interview. 
Cooke, Johnson and Horn who. have roparted on nonverbal be- " 
haviors of blacks, haye identi f i ed * interpretations of non- 
verbal behaviors that occur in cerXain situations »commonly 
associated with black's, that are very different from the in- 
terpreta tions given by whites. It might be hypothesized 
that differences i,n interpretations also occur darinr; the 
eniploy^nent interview which is an interpersonal situation* 

The present study will not attempt to study all of tjhe 
nonverbal messages that may be communicated. during inter- 
action, but' instead wil't focus on interpretations of con- 
tact* This research therefore vdll detormi^e (1) whether 
differences in interpretations exist between black and white, 
interpretations of direct and dnditect eye contact as used. , 
by blacks during the employment interview, and (2) whether > 
an applicant's use of direct and indirect eye contact will 
affect his acceptability for' employment . 

Rationale 

* * 

Several reasons.can be given for studying the uso of 

■ ■ ■ . ■ 

direct ^nd*indirebt eye contact between blacks and whites 



^Kenneth Johnson, ''Black Kinesics: Some. Nbnverba 1 Com- 
rttunication Patterns in the Black Culture** in Intercultural 
Comrfiunication , ed. L- Samovar and R. Porter (Belmont' Cali- 
fornia.-' Wadsworth Pu^Dlishing Company, 1972), pp. I^lrl89 and 
Jack Horn, ^'Conversation Breakdbwns:* As Different as Black 
and ^/hite,*' Psycho lopy Today / 7 ( 1974), pp. 30, 10U102. 



during the employment interview. First, tho suggested differ-, 
ences in xnUerviet-ations of direct and indiicct eye contact 
need to be confimed* The literature suggests that: blacks and 
whites give different interpretations to eye contact. Such . 
differences may cause communication breakdowns between blacks 
and 'whites during the employment iateirview and may possibly 
affect an applicant' s chances for c^nployment ^consideration . 
However, the di fferenf^ interpretations have not 'b^en confinned 
through research methodology. > 

Second, this study could help potential job applicants' 
who are black realize that interviewers \*d.ll interpret the use 
of direct and indirect eye contact and the interpretations. fpay 
affect their acceptability for employment either positively or 
xtegatively. - . • \ " A ' 

Definitions ' *^ ' ' 

Eye contact . Eye contact refers to a behavior in which 

^ • ' ' ^ ' . / . ^ 

a person looks directly into" the eye. of another person. \ In 

♦ ^ , ' . ' , '.^ ' 

this study References be made to direct ancj indirect eye 

contact/ Direct eye^c6ntact, which x^^ill be referred to |-s 

' ' %4 

DEC, is a behavior in v;hich a person looks directly intq|ffthe 

■■■ • ' ■ ^ ' M 

eye of another person during speech and during li stenin^^ap- 

proximately ninety percent of tho time. Indirect eye ci^Mitnct, 

which ''will be referred to as lEC, is a i>ehavior in which a 

person looks directly ihtg the eye of another person during 
* *^ • •* 1 

speech and during listening approximately ten percent; of the 

"time." ^ ' " * • , • 
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Employm ^'a^ interview ^ It was statecf*^;^ rlier in the in- 
— i . , ^ 

tro^uction that phis researcher would focus on the employment 
interview, v/hich.vdll also be referred to as the job inter- 
view. In this study, the employment interview is a very 
fornial interpersonal situation v^ere an individual seeks 
plo>fment in a ^business organization^ The individual or job 
applicant is asked questions about "^i s/her personal back- 
ground and academic or professional experiences. The appli-' 
cant's responses^and demeanor alonfi with other information 
submitt'ed, e-g., resume and' letters of xrecommenda tion tend 



to determine his/hef acceptability for employment. 
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CHAPTER li ' >^ . 

REVID/ OF THE LITERATURE AND 
STATEMENT OF HYPOTHESES 

Stud>es show that most people* focus. their eyes on the 
face .more' than any part of the bodj?", Tfte face and the eyes 
axeusualLy the first part of the body one sees during an 

■'•-.>■- • ^ 

interper$<)na L encounter. The use of diroct and /indirect eye 
contact sejTves many functions during the course of inter- 
personal interaction in that eye contact can signal the 

3 

beginning or termiTiation of interiper^na 1 relationship. 
It is suggested that Whether or not a person uses direct or 
indirect eye pontact can deterfhinc his/her honesty, trust- 
worthiness, a t tentiveness , reliability, credibility, or 
personality. * ^ . ^ 

It is therefore ijnportant that meople understai\d the 
interpretations of direct and indirect eye contact. To dis- 
'CUSS this point adequately, the chapter is^ divided into three 
sections. These include: (1) whites ' interpretations of di- 
rect and indirect eye contact, (?) blacks* interpretations of 
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» -^George Simn^el, "Sociology of the Senses: Vir.ual In- 
teraction," in Introduction to ttio S.cie'nco of Sociology , ed^ 
K. E. Park anr^, E, W.* Burge^ss (Chicago: University of Xhi- . 
cago Press*, 19?1), pp. 356-361. 

^Albert Mehrabian, Nonverbal Communication (Ii6w*York: 
Harper^ and Row, Publishers, 1974). See also Stephen Beebe, 
"Eye Contact: A Nonverbal Determinant .of Speaker Credibil- 
ity," Speech Monoe.rqphs , 41(1974); 1-15. 

. ' '18 ^ ' 



direct and indirect eye contact, and (3) contact as it 

relates Lo Ihe present study* 

Eye Contact-rlnterpreta tions of v/h.ites 

Eye contoct has been defined by several studies as the 

mutual >\azc maintained between tvro .people. The mutual ^aze 

/ 5 
refers to two people looking each ather di rec t ly in the eye . 

Research suggests that a person does not always look another 
person directly in the ey^ for various reasons -and that 
people tend Co use direct eye contact inov^ during listening 
than during speech. During speech a person tends to look 
away from the listener (1) u^hen , beginning a long utterance' of 
five seconds or more, (2) \^en trying to organize his/her 
thoughts^ (3) during hesitant speech, (A) vt\cn answering per- 
sonal questions, or (5) when the interaction is unpleasant. 
People tend to use direct eye contact during speech (1) when 

signalling the end cwf a long utterance and the change, of com- 

» 

munication roles, (2) to receive feedback from the listener, ' 

* 1' 
(3) after hesitant speech espocially if it appears that* the 

speaker has organized his/her thoughts, (4) when interaction 

is pleasaot," or (5)'xohen distussing non-personal subjects. 



^Rnlph Exline and Lewi s. Vintors , "Aflpctivp Relationn 
and Mutual Glances in Dyads** in Af f cct , Co^yni tions and For --. 
sona 11 ty ed . S. Tompkins, and C . Izard (New York: Springer 
Publishing Company, 1965) , pp. 319-320. 

^Adam Kendon, '^Some Functions of Gaze-Direction j|n 
Socia 1 Encounters ^ ed. Argyle (Chicago; Aldine Publishing 
Company, 19 73), pp. 76^9?. ' * ^ 
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Further, ExLine suggests that a person's use of direct 

or indirect eye contact tends to depend upon his affiliation 

needs. Affiliation refers to one's need to 'be liked by 

others and to like others. Schutz devised the Fundamental 

Interpersonal Relations Orientation-3ehaviors (FIRO-B), an 

instnament that purports to measure? the degree to ^^ich one 

exptif^ses the need to like others ^d to be liked by others. 

For example, the use of direct eye contact is characteristic* 
* I ''ft 

of people x^^ao have high affiliation needs. It is important 
that people like them and that they express an ^nterest in 
others. The af filiation 'need is expressed through the use of 
direct eye contact. The use of indirect eye contact is char- 
acteristic of people who have low affiliation needs.' Such 
persons tend to avoid emotional and physical involy^ent witn" 
others because they distrust people or are afraid of being* 

disliked. ■ * ^ 

It . has been suggested by Horn that the interpretations 

. ' 8 . ' 

of exe Contact discussed here a^e typical of whites. FurA- 

ther it apipear-s that wh}.ies^^ f eel' that ""eye contact can be I'm- 

portanp in^ e-stabli shing , maintainirig and terminati^ng inter-- 

» » ' » 

personal interaction. Again, it should also be xrealized • : 

that even 'though the ir\terpretations arc typical of whites, ^ 



Ralph Exline, "E'S^pLoration^s in the Process of T^r<>on 
Pcrceprio,n, Visual Intera'ction in Relation to ' Gompeti tion , 
Sox and the Need f ot Af ^1 liction > Journa l>-of Porsoh<^li ty , 
31(1963);;. U20.' ' , \ 

Ja6k Horn, "Conversation Breakdowrts: As Different as 
ilack and /^Vhite/" 'Psvcholoc;y Toda:y , 7" ( 1974)/ pp.- 30y lOt- 
10?. ' ' ' .. . . \ , ' \/ r^'^ ' 



the interprotn t i^ns can vary from one -indivi dual to another. 

Eye Contact — Interpretations by Blacks ; 

Johnson has reported that the interpretations of direct 
and indirect eye contact by blacks, especia^'lly by black males, 



are different from the Interpretations of \^7hites > Of^en - 

^ , A. 

time^, VThites misinterpret the use orl^reT^- contact by blacks, 
just as. blacks misinterpret the use of eye contact -by vhitos'^ 

It has been reported that some blacks* tend to^use in- 

^ , ^ '10 

direct eye-contact more than they use direct eye contact. 

Several reasons can be given for the use of indirect eye con- 
tact by blacks. Johnson- says that blacks are taught at an 
early age, ei ther' overt ly lor covert ly , interpretations of 
direct and indirect eye contact- As children, some .blacks 
axe taught aever to look a person of authority diredHrly in the 
eye. ' Looking directly in the eye of a person vho represents 
authority or who is older coald be interpreted • as dishonest, 
disrespectful ,pr' impudent- Two .examples can be' Cited. First.-, 
it* has been observed that children "tend to lower their eyes 
.when addressing an older person or any person who is respected 
by the child. Secqnd „^ tents sometimes feel they can deter- 
mine whether \>r not a child is telling the truth by t;hrc 



,chtld' use of direct eye contact:. If Che cVii Id uses direct 
eye, contact whqn answering a question; thejjarent may tend 
to think that the -<;hi Id' is not telling che^truth. The child's 



'^Johns9n\ op. cit., p. 184. 
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uso of yirc'' "vo contact intiicatcs hi.s n- - i to convince: 

« 

t'he parent that he is tolling tho truth*^^ 

Second, black men tend not to look otHer black men di~ 

rectly in the eye because the behavior usually indicates in- 

timacy between the men.' However, there is one situation' in 

which black men do use directr eye contact. „ Prior to physical 

fiqhtinq, black men will 'uso direct eye contact. Looking 

each other directly in the eye is similar to fighting" in that 

] 2' 

%hc man who looks away first is consider(?d the loser. 

Third, in the South, during the 19'10',s, a black ^man v;ho 
would look directly in the' eye of a white man -usually would 
be trying to proyje that" he was equal to the white man. To 
avoid the usa of direct ^ye ^contact demonstrated the black- 
man's understanding of his subordinate position 'to the 
white man»^^ * * 

The research reported gives reasons wjjy some blacks use 
'indirect eye contact with whites. However, no research has 
been reported confirming why blacks use indirect eye contfict 
todciy. It is possible that blacks still use indirect eye 
contact for the reasons previously cited. Recent research 
reports that blacks tend to use direct eye contact more durin 



^ ^Ibid. , • ' t ' 

^"^Ibid., p. 185 . ' 

Erving Goffman, "Face Engaqemen'ts" in Basic fTcaqyinqs 
in Interpersonal Conmunica.tion , ed, K. Giffi»n and B. Patton 
(New Yofk: Harper and Row, Publishers, 1971), pp. 281-314; 
see also Calvin Hernton, Sex and Racism (New York: Grove 
Pfess, 1965), pp. 57-120. 
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' 14 
speech than during Listenings WiLLiams also reports that 

sometimes during Listening bLacks feeL no need to Look di- . ^ 

rectLy in the eye of another person." WiLLiams suggests that 
» 

it is possibLe to Listen to and understand a speaker without 
using -direct eye contact; • 

The research reported cites 'possibLe reasons for the use 
of indirect! 'eye contact by bLacks, ^but* the authors have de- 

veLoped no methodoLogy for confirming the interpretations of 

* • 
eye contact. Therefore, the concLusions drawn about direct 

and indirect eye contact may be true of blacks in certain 
parts of the country, blacks at- certain socio-economic Levels 
or blacks with certain • educational background.' No discus- 
sion is devoted to blacks rjho use direct eye contact or v^hy 
they use direct eye, contact. This author has often observed 
blacks using direct eye* contact. Moreover, it is possible 
that blacks use indirect eye contact only vhen interacting 
wi"th blacks and use direct eye contact when interacting \.n.th' 
\^ites. 

Based on the interpretations of direct and indirect eye 
contact. "i^eported here, it appears that the interpretntions 
of blacks are different from arid sometimes opposite to the 
interpretations of whites. This author does not wnnt to imply 
'that everything' is kno\m about the use of eye, contact by 



^'^Hom, op. cit., p. 30. 

^ ^Annette yiUiams-, "Dynamics of a B lack -Audience" in^ 

"Rappin and St^Mih Out , ed. T. Kochman (Urbanar University 

of Illinois,^ 19/'->) ,"~pp. 101-106. " 



♦ S * ' 

t<ations ot oyt? contact,* it is evident thuL ^.onuuun ication 
breakdowns may occur between blacks and whJji.cs solely due 
to eye contact • Furthermore, one miqht wonder to v;hat ex- 
tent the use of indirect eye contact by blacks^, black male5: 
in p<irticular, is actually misundei'stood . . 

Eye Contact and the Present Study ^ 

The present study is conceined first with white and 
black employment- interviewer s • interpretations of direct 
and indirect eye contact as used by black job applicants. 
S.econd, it asks to what, extent an applicant's use of 
direct? and indirect eye contact will affect his accep- 
tzab^ility • for employment. ' ' - ^ 

The literature suggests that differences in intei?- 
pretations of ,eye contact dd exist between blacks and 
whites. The literature also suggests that the percen- 
tage of time that a black uses direct or indirect eye 
contact is different from the f>ercontaqe of time tluit 
a white uses direct* or indirect eve contact. It was re- 
plotted in the 1 i trjratur e. th.aL vhitori Uoi; .nvl.rrorl i^y,? 
(X>ut.if*tn,<**inhty-f i vo* jiorcrnt <if thi^-tim»^ durinr^j 1 i .st - -ni !i^t . 
'ar^d that blacks do just the oppositi*, JookJncj at Ur^ 
other pf»r::(.n mote durinci :.p< <*rh t han duiu-q li-.t«'nu:^f 



^ ^lorn, op. cit., p. 3U. 
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The percontage of time that direct ey^» contact is used 
as described above is different from the percentage of time 
described in this research on pag^,s 5 and 6. The research • 
reported above by Horn is unique* to conversational communi-^ 
cation which occurs during informal interpersonal situations. 
The job interview, with v/hich this research is concerned, is 
a formal interpersonal situation which does not aWays lend 
itself to conversational communication^ During the job in- 
texrview, an interviewer usually asks a series of questions to 
x^^hich an. applicant responds. Sometimes the responses are 
tv^o-word utterances, or the responsejs may be utterances of 
five seconds or more as described earlier by Kendon. There- 
fore, the percentage of direct and indirect eye contact used 
by blacks during the employment interview may be different 
from the percentage of direct and indirect used by blacks 
during conversational communication because the interpersonal 
situations are different. 

^The differences described above have affected communi*. 
cation between the two races for r^ny years* Moreover, it 

N 

appears that if race relations are to improve, people need 

« 

to know and understand the different interpretations of di- , 

17 

rect and indirect eye contact. 

Although bltfcks and 'Twites have different interpretations 
.for eye^contact, it is probable that neither ifonlly under-* 
stands, the importance of eye contact during interpersonal 



^ ^Andrea Rich, Interracial Communication ^ (New York: 
Harper and Rpw Publishers, 1^9 74), pp. 186-iH7. 



interaction. '^/Mjtes associate honesty , Gut lf>ntiveness , trust- 
worthiness,* and pigasant personality with a [>erson who uses 
direct eye contact. At the same time, whites do avoid using 
direct eye contact oftentimes for ^/ery innocent reasons and 
not because they are dishonest, inattentive or deceitful. 
Blacks v;ho tendrto use indirect eyo contact in some situations 
may actually be joying attention os^ di spraying respect. 

The job inte'rview is An excellent example' v+iere misun- 
derstanding could *oc cur especially if there is a white .inter- 
viewer and a black applicant. It appears that, some organiza-' 
tions greatly depend on the ^ interview as an indicator of the 
a^pplicant's potential to work effectively in the organiza.- 
tion. If the applicant fails to use direct eye contact/ the' 

interviewer may think the applicant is urireliable, dishonest, ^ 

' ' * • 

inattentive, or lacks self-confidence. The applicant may be 

displaying respect for the interviewer, or honesty/ or even.{> 

« 

discomfort with the interpersonal relationship (typical in- 
terpretation given by whites) * • • ' ^ ^ 

' With regard to the interpret^ations* of direct and ii;idirect 
eye contact and the potential for misunderstanding during the 
employm^X interview, this author would liVie t:i:> t^st the fol-^ 
lowing hypotheses. 

Research liynothpsos 
\ ' ■ — ■ 

# 

K That black "interviewers'/ interpretations of applicant's* 
use of direct eye contact vrill differ significantly from 
their interpretations of applicant's use of indiVect^^eye^ 
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contact <\ it relates to video tapnd • ' ?»nos of *^imu- 
i lated 'empioymcnt intorvicw situations, 

2. That white j ntcrviovers • intorprotat lorvs of -appl icant • s 
use of" direct eye contact will differ .significantly from 
interpretations of applicant's use of indirect eye con- 
telct as it relates to video taped scenes of simulated 
eniployment interview situations. * 

3. That because of race, blacks and whites will differ sig- 
nificantly in* their interprotations of direct eye contact 

' / * - 

in general . ^ / 

A. That because of race, blacks and whites will differ sig- 
nificantly; in their interpretations direct eye contact' 
as it relates to video taped scenes of simulated employ-- 
mont interview situations. ^ ^ ' 

5. ' J[^t because of race, b^lacks and .whites will differ sig- 
/ nificantlv in their interpretations. Qf indirect eye con- 

tact in qene^tTfil. / ' , ^ * 

6. ,That because, of race, blacks arul whites will differ sig-- ^ 

nificantly in their interpretations of indirect eye con- 
tact as it relati^s to video taped scenes of^ simulated 
' employment intervfcw situations- 

N ul 1 Hypothi':>es 
1., .Jhat black interviewers' interpretations of. appl icanjt.' s 
..use of direct eye contact will not differ significantly, 
from their interpretations of applicants use of indirect 
eye cont£fct 'as it relates to video* tapt^d, sct^nes of 

■ : 27 . . . ■ 
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simuldted umployment ijiLerview situations". 
That wliite interviewers' interpretations of applicant's 
utio of direct eye contact will not differ significantly 
from tlieir interpretations oL applicant's ustj^of indirect 
c-yt» conL«i(^t as it relates to video tapi»d scc*ne5» of sim- 
11 ) at I'd < wiip I uymonl i nU.' t vi .s i Lual j on.'j . 

That because of race, blacks and whites will not differ 
.significantly i-n their interpretations of direct eye 
con'Lact in general . . * . 

That because of race, blacks and. whites will not' differ 
significantly in their interpretations df direct eye con- 
tact a::> it reflates to video taped SQ-encs of sirr^ula^ed em- 
pic ymoni interview sitijations. , 

Th.u hfcause of rac^e, bl^aoki; and ;./h i t-js -'ilL^not differ 
siqni 1 icant ly in their intcrprotat i ons o£ indirect eye 
r;ont<iCt \i\ general. 

That berau^e uf race, hiacl'.s; und wiiit^*.-, will rjot differ 
sicjni f iccinl ly in their interpretations of indirect eye 
contact as rt relates to video taped u»38Sir*nes of simulated 
tMi.], i uyit. .nt interview situaticiis, > ' . 
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CIIAFTUR III 



'Methodology 



The follouing methodology , was used in order to test 

• * 

the hypotheses of this study* * ^ 

Subjoyts ^ 

Employment interviewers vere selected from various gov- 
ernment agencies in the Washington Metropolitan Area,. Five 
Personnel Officers in agencies were cpntacted by telephone 
and invited to participate along with other employment in- \ 
terviewers in* their agencies. The telephone call was fol- 
lowed toy an interview with the Personnel 'Officer in person. 
At that time he was given an abstract of the study which in- 
cluded informationi ^concerning the problem being studied, 
the metliodology , the amount of time involved, and the number 
of ^s needed. -{Beo Appendix A.) Ss were informed that the 
study WdS concornefi with the' importance^ of nonverbal be*- 
haviors during the employment interview. They were ;?not in- 
formed of the actual intent of the study, so that they would 
not prepare thc^mselves for the survey. 

After all Ss i-ej^ contacted within an agency, a date 
was set to »admi nistor^ the sur\'oy . 1 1 should be noted Lha t 
all Personnel Officers stipvilated that interviewers- in' 
-theit agencies would not be forced to participate in the 
.study. Therpfor:e, all Ss were volunteers. 
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A totnl number 'of forty i?.ale employment interviewers were 
involved, twenty black males and twenty v./hite males. The sur- 
. Veys v;erc r.dmini stered at the participat'ing agencies. Al- 
^ « thou^^h Sr, within an agohcy porticipat'^d in the study.^in groups, 

at no tinc^did all Ss meet toj^etrher to participate in the ^ ' 
study. 

t 

Video Tr.pes * * • 

v^idco tapos of two simulated interview situation's ve^e 
mane- iue vid^-o^ tapes were recorded on Scotch one-half inch 
lMp^> v ^ T'^nasonic video recorder .c:nd Samson mnri':^! x.;.Hicra. 
/rhe' video tape was made in a classroom ^on the campus of Howard 
Ursiver.^ luy • 

• * * * 

In Ih^^ [MSt incor\'xow scone, the actor, pqrtrayin?; tho 

job appliccint" '^as instructed to use direct eye contcct and to 
look directly in the camera 'approximately ninety percent of 
'the time. In the second scene, the actor was instructed to 
use in-irtH^r eyo contact: and to look to either side of, below 
or above tho camera lens approximately ninety percc^nt of^ the 
time. The interview scene whore applicant' used direct eye/ 
contact x/as selected arbitrarily to be presented first. The 
* same actor portrayed the job applicant in both interview 
. , scenes. The job for which the applicants espplied was a per- 
sonnel manap.ement internship at the GS-5 level. Applicants 
ha'd the same backgrounds, academic experiences and eX'tracur- 
" ricular activities in both scenes. - The actor portraying the . 
\ applicant x^s a black male, who is a sophomore spefech commun- 

ications student at Howard University. 

ERIC . ^ • . '.30 - 
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Another actor portrayed the interviewer in both interview 
scenes. The interviewer was not seen J however, his vbice.was 
heard. The actor portraying the interviewer was a white m^Le, 
vrfio .is a professor in the Department of Speech at Howard 
University. In each scene, bqth actors used scripts. (See 
Appendix B,) 

During' the fVrst thirty seconds of* both interview scenes, 

the camera focused on the fuLL profile of the ap*pLicant as he 

entered the room, extended his hand to the interviewer and sat 

down* The camera thefi zoomed in on the applicant* so that,.he 

was seen from his head to his shouLdets. The came'ra remained 

on the appLican^t • s 'f ace throughout e^ch interview scene- At 

the end of the interview, damera ^f ocused *on the fuLL profile 
it * * 

. - " ^' • • 

of the a'p.pLicant as he stood up to Leave the office. " 

A panel of ten peirsons, which included five faculty mem- 
bers and "five graduate students from the Department of Speech 
at Howard University, reviewed both interview scenes to deter- 
mine the differences in the applicant's eye behaviors. Panel 

» 

members unanim^ously agreed that in the first interview scene, 
the app licant. used direct eye contact ^ approximately ninety 
percent of the time, ^nd in the second interview scene, the 
applicant useti indire/:t eye contact approximately ninety pet- 
cent of the time as cjefined above in Chapter I. v 

Questionnaire "* * ' i ^ 

The instrument was a seventy-one item questionnaire - 
using a 5-poinC Libert type scale. '{See Appendix C.) The 
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questionnaire was divided into t^o parts The first part, 
which will be referred to as F^art One, contained forty- 
four items and was concerned with interviewers' interpre- 
tations of eye contact in a government agency in general.* 
The second part, which* will be referred to as' Part Two, 
contained twenty-se^^en items and was concerned with inter- . 
viewers' interpretations of the actor's jysc of direct and 
indirect eye contact in the" videotaped interview scenes. 
It should be noted that in Part Two,, items forty-five 
through fifty-eight are related^ to the first interview 
scene' in which direct eye contact is used, 'and item^ fifty- 
nine through seventy-one which are exactly the same as 
items forty-five through fifty-eight are related to the 
second interview scene in which indirect, eye contact is 
, used. This vms done so that it could be determined whether 
eye 'contact affected subjects* interpretations and what 
characteristics Ss attributed to direct and indirect eye 

contact. ' . 

In scoring each item, statements to which Ss strongly 
agree = 5; agree = 4; are undecided about = 3; disagree = 2; 
and strqngly disagree = I. Certain statements were written 
in direct opposition of each other ta avoid a pattern. 
Therefore, the scor;Lng scale was invertecT fpr some items, 
so thiat' statements to which 8s strongly agree = 1; agree 
= 2; are undecided ?bout = 3; disagree = 4; and strongly 
disagree =^5. (See Appendix D.) ' 'm 

Of the seventy-one 'Stimulus items, fifty-five were^ 
actually u^.ed in the* statistical analysds. Fiftefen stimulus 

V . ' 

items were used to camouflaged the actual intent of the study 

32 . . 
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(Refer to Appendix D.) \ * 

This author was interested in determining whether Ss . 
would give interpretations of honesty, attentivepess , credi- 
bility, personality, self-confidence, aggressiveness, and 
intelligence to direct or indirect eye contact • The char- 
^cterS.stics honesty, attontivcness , credibility, and person- 
ality wore selected because it was found in the literature* 

that blacks and whites, tjend to have contrasting int^rpre- ^ 

18^ 

tations to eye contact for these characteristics. This 
author has further suggested that blacks and whites tend to' 
give diffej^ent interpretations to eye contact for aggres- 
siveness, self-confidence and irr<;elligence. . 

Procedure , 

After Ss in the agency were assembled iri one room, the 
surveys were given to all participants. The Inetructiqfis 
were read to the Ss and they were asked (1) to respond to , 
the statements in Part One, and (2) not to go pass the point 
that read ''STOpr PLEASE DO NOT TURN THE PAGE UNTIL SO IN- 
STRUCTED." Second, after all Ss had completed Part One, 

the instructions for fiart Two were read and Ss were told' 

not to turn any pages in the surveys until so instructed. 

The video tape of the 'first interview scene was shown 
where the applicant used direct eye contact. The scene was 



^^JohtKsui), op, cit., p. 185. 
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shown only for ninety seconds so that Ss could, get an idea of 
what the scene was like. The^same interview scene was- shown 
again, however, and at predesignated points, the film was 

^stopped' so that the actor wa^J frozeh on the scrooh. At such 
time, Sii were^ instructed to turn the page and respond to the 
statements on that page. The same procediTre was used for the 
second video tn^e. After Ss ha>d completed Part Two, Ss were 
instructed to Lvirn to Part Three, which included statements , 
to whi';li S:^ vore asked to jrt-spond about thear race and the 

.type, of («rr.p]oy<nont for vhich thc?y interviewed. Last, Ss 
wore asked to commerit on their imp^ressions of the .survey. 

'The entiro procedure lasted forty^-fiVe minutes. (See 
Append ] x H * ) • ' 



» CHAPTER IV 

RESULTS 

The results of the stujiy were determined in six. parts, in 

an attempt to test tha hypotheses. It should be noted that 

'the results are \)ased on the findings, of this prelirt'inary 
study- ^ . ' 

Group Comparisons 



The t test" was used to make comparison^ between blacks 
and whites for di-^rect and indirect eye contact. The .compar- 
isons wene made on the followint;: (1) for blacks^ the total 
scores for direct eye contact items and the total scores for 
indij^^ect eye contact items; (2) for whites, the total scores 
for direct eye contact items and the total, scores for i;i- 
direct eye contact items; (3) total scores of blacks and ..toi;*l. 
scores for whites fbr direct eye/contact . items on Part dn^'of . 
the questionnaire; (4) total- scores of blacks and the total ; [ 
scores of v^ites for direct eye contact items on' Part "Twa .of ' 
the questionnaire; (5) total scores of blacks and *the. t6tal 
scores^ of . x^ites for indirect eye;^contact .it6ins on Part One 
of the questionnaire; and (6) total scores 'of blacks and the ' 
total scores of \^rbites for indirect .eye contact items on 'Part* 
Two of the questionnaire. Befpre any * c'ompari sbnS were mad,e,^ 
the raw scores of blacks and voices for each item' on' Part One 
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PIL^ r o rison of Diroct-Kye Contact Items and 
Jiidirect Lye Contact Items for Blacki> 

•lo toi;t the first null hypothesis which stated that 

black inlerviovers* interpretations of applicant • s. use 

Of dlru'ct eye contact will not differ significantly from 

•their inUc^rprotations of applicant's use ol ' indirect, eye 

contar^L as it relates to video^ taped scenes of simulated 

employment interview situations, the total scores for di-* 

rect ^ey^contcict items for blacks were computed as shown 

•in Table I, Tht total scores of indirect eye 'contact items 

and t)\o m(Mn scores of indirect eye contact items for 

blacks wert^ also computed as shown in Table II on page ^t)^, 

^ Table I 

• TOTAL SCORES FOR BLACKS FOR DEC ITEMS AND 
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SCORES FOR DEC ITEMS 


ON PART TWO 






:3 abject 


Total score 


Mean i 


core * 


number 


DEC items \ 


for DEC 


items 



S, ,37 ■ 3.7 

S-, , 32 '3.2 

- 34 , 3\A 

S,, . '34' * 3.4 



o ^ 

:17 



37 • 3.7 
28 • 2.8 5. 

3b . .3,6 j ' 



■ 38 ■ 3.B 

9 . ' ' 38. ..... 3,8 

.b., ■ . > 37 3,7 



'■f.u 



42 A. 2 

■ ■ ' 35 \- ' ' 3,5 

■S^ 38-. ■ ' 3,H 

. S', y ' • •■ • 37 -. . ■ • 3.7 

S ' \. • - . .3A . • , 3,4 

S r/ ■• . 35 , , . 3.5 

S,^ • ■• .'.^ . . 34 • . ,.J.4 



::i 7 

^1-9 
'■'20 



'32 3.2 

38 . * ; -3.8 

33 . -. 3^.3 

Mi35.5 - ■ ' 'm=3,() 



-N^ Tabl,.^ II 

TOTAL SCORES FOK BLACKS FOR DEC LTKMS 
AND MEAN SCORES FOR lEC ITEMS 
ON PART TWO 



>ubjccL Tot,ti 1 . score Mt'rin score 

:)'i!:tbi'f IKC i t.fms for ihC j tcins- 



^1 



3.5 



Si 25 2.5 

'.i' 20 2.9 

s:, • 2f) 2,6 

s'j 26 2.6 

S^ 35 3.5 

S^ 22 2.2 

s' 23 2.3 



n 

^9 



31 3.1 

'28 2.0 

2^ - 2.4 

s}^ / 2R 2.8 

S 4 . 24 , 2.4 

s}^ 20 ' 2.8 

■s:/ 29 2.9 

s:^ • .35 3.5 



,17 

;::ia 



27 2.7 
31 3.1 



1 9 

s';^ 25 • - 2.5 



'20 



M=28.2 . M=2.8 



AS ahown in Terble I on page 24, the highest score for 
'b.lacks for direct eye contact items was 42 (mean score = 
4.2) and the lowest score was 20 (mean score ='•2.8), with 
, an average .secure of 35.5 (njoan ..score - 3.6). As sihown 
^above in T<)ble II, the hiqhosL score for blacks for in- 
• •direct eye contact items was 3o (mean scoie =• 3. .5) and the 
lovest scoiv) Vris 22 (mean score ^ 2.2), v;ith an avprage- / 
5;.cor<» of 28.2 (mean score =2.0). 
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A t t.(>st was performed in order to compare the mean 
score ror direct eye contact" items vith the mean score for 
indirect eye contact items. The computed t (7,27) was sig- 
nificant for a two-tailed t tost (d.f.=:19) at the .05 •^level 
of confidence* The first null hypothesis therefore was re- 
jected at the .05 level meaning that for blacks, the differ 
enCe between the mean score for direct eye contact items 
which was 3.6 and the mean score for indirect eye contact 
items which was 2.8 was significant at the .05 level as 
shown in Table III on paqe 21 ^ i 

Comparison Between Direct Eye Conit«tct Items 
and Indirect Eye Centact Items 
for V/hites 

To test the second i;iull hypothesis which stated that 
white interviewers* interpretations of applicant's use of 
direct eye contact will not differ significantly from their 
interpretations of applicant's use of, indirect eye contact 
as it i^^elates to video taped scenes of simulated employment 
interview situations, tHe total scores for 'direct eye con- 
tact itemji and the mean scores fojL* direct eye contact items 
for whites w^re computed as shown in Table IV on page 21 . 
The total scores of indirect eye cpntact items and the ' 
mean scores of indirect eye contact items for whites were' 
also computed as shown in TabJe on page 28. 
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RESULT OF t TEST COMPUTED ON THE MEAN 
SCORE FOR Df?C ITEMS AND THE MEAN 
SCORE FOR lEC ITEMS FOR BLACKS 

I'^U'vin scor« Moan sco-ro 

\W.C itci:i'. I EC ICcinr. n 

1.6 ?.8 ■ .8 ' 7.?7 • .05 




' Table IV 

N ■ 

TOTAL SCOjlES FOR ^VHITES FOR DEC ITEMS AND 
1 MEAN SCORES FOR DEC ITEMS ON.- PART TWO 



Sub j'ect 
numbet 



~" Tota L scores 
DEC items 


Mean scores 


. 35 " 


3.5 


31 


3.1 


36 


- • 3.6 


34 


3. A 




3.5- 


# 31 


3.1 • 


33 


3 3 


35 • ^ 


3.5 


• 29 


2.9 


31 


3.1 


34' 


3.4 


33 • 


, . 3.3 


36 


3.6 


34 


--3.4 , . 


29 


2.9 ' - 


33 


3.3 


32 


3.2 


38 


3.8 . 


40 


4.-0 


35 


-.3.5 


M=31.5 


M=3.2 



^2-1 
^?2 
^23 . 
?24 

^26 

^27 

^28 - 

^29 

^30 

c3'l 

,.32 

i>34 . 

kl ' 

^37 

^38 

,^39 • 
^^0 
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•Table V 

.TOTAL SCORES FOR ^/HITES.FOR lEC ITEMS AND 



'MEAN 


SCORES FOR 


I'EC ITEiMS 


ON, PART TVO- 




Subject 
Number ' 


Total scores 
■ lEC items 


Mean 


scores 


^21 " 
^22 




50 . 


.5 


.0 




24 


2 


.4 




26 


' 2 


.6 


i>'24 




25 


2 


.5 


S25 




24 


2 


.4 


^26 




32 


3 


.2 


-S27 


t 


28 


2 


.8 


S29. 

S32 
S73 




24 


- 2 


.4 




33 


3 


.3 




33 


3 


.3 




28 


2 


.8 




32 


J 


> 2 




26 


2 


,6 






31 


3 


.1 


^35 




10 


1 


.0 


^36 




33 


3 


.0 


S37 




31- 


3 


.1 


^38 - 
S39 




26 


2 


.6 




32 


3- 


.7 






33 


. 


.3 . 




M= 


:29.1 


-M^2 


.9 



As shovTi in. Table IV/ the highest score tor vrhites for 
direqrt eye contact itefns->\^as 40 (mean score = 4.0) and the 
lowest score was 29^-/(mean score = 2»9), with an average score 
of 31.5 (meaa score = 3.2). in Table V it shows that the" 
highest 'Score for w^Xtes for indirect Qye contact items was 
50 (moan score = 5*0)' and the lowest score was 10 (mean score 
= 1.0), /rith an average score of 29.1 (mean scor.e - 2..9), 

A t test was performecf in order to comjiare the mean* score 
for direct eye contact items vrith the m^an ;5Core for indirect 
eye contact iLums.^-The computed t (1.76) was not significant 



40 



0 ' . 29 



for ir two-tailed t test (d.f.=:19) at the' .05 .level of con- 

'fidoncc?. The second null hypotihesis therefore Vas accepted 

at the^ ,05 level which means that for whites, the difference 

between the mean score ^for direct eye 'contact items which 

was 3.2 and the mean score for indirect eye jpontact items 
' ^ • ^ 

whicli /./J Wcij; not siquiricant djj -.hown Ia.*1ow in Table VI 

» • Table VI . * 

RESULT OF-,t TEST COMPUTED ON THE MEAN SCORE 
FOR. DEC ITEM^i AND THE MEAN SCORE 
• . FOR lEC ITEMS FOR WHITES 





iMean srSbre 


Mean score i 






DEC items 


lEC items 


d 


t P- 


3.2 




,3 


1.76'N.S. 

* 




Comparison's Between, 


Blacks and 


Whites 




for DEC oiVo 


Part One 





To test the third null hypothesis which stated that 



because of race, blacks and whites will not differ signi- 
ficantly in the'lr interpretations of direct eye contact in 
general ' (which was Part One of the questionnaire), the data 
were" analyzed in two parts. (See Appendix. G*) First, the 
mean scores of blacks ^nd the mean .scores of whites were com 
l5uted as shown in T^^fele VXI on page 31. , A t test was per- 
formed on the mean stores of blacks and whites for seventeen 

A 

direct eye contact items as shown in' Talkie VII on page 31. 

Sevent^'en values for t we|;e computed for a two- tailed 
t test (d.fC = 38) at the .05 devel of confidence • Of the 
seventeen it ^rr-^, two computed values, fnr f wnirp found to J^e 
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Table Vll 



1 tein 
mimbpr 



II 

21 
^^23 
26 
27 
28 
31 
34 
36 
37 
39.- 
41 
42 



RESULTS OF t TESTS COMPUTED ON THE MEAN 
SCORES OF BLA.CKS AND t/rilTES FOR 
DEC ITEl-lS ON PART ONE 

Mean scores Mean scores 



f or • t>lack's 


for whitfts 


d 


t 




1.5 


2.5 


P 

0 


0 


N,S. 


4.15 


4.25 


.01 


.43 


N.S. 


4.25 


4.05 


.2 


• .78 


N.S. 


4.05 


4.15 


.1 . 


.35 ■ 


N.S. 


3.85 


2.9 


.95 


2.61 ' 


.05 


3 85 


4 1 5 


• 


1 6? 


• 0 • 


3.75 


4.0 


.25 


1.61 


N.S. 


. 4.0 


3.8*5 


.15 


.50 . 


N.S. . 


3.35 


3.0 


.35 


1.13 - 


N.S. 


. 4.65 


■ 4;15 


.5 


2.69 


.05 


2.8 


2.85 


. .05 


■ .16 


N.S. 


3.7 


3.1 


.6 




N.S. ^ 


3.9 - 


4.25 


.35 


l!64 


N.S. 


1 .'9 


2.2- 


..3 


1.65- 


N.S. 


■ 3.45 . 


. 2^.85 


.6 


1 .86 


N.S. 


* , 8 <^ 






yl^ c»8>6c». 


N.S. 


4.2 . 


'4.05. 


.15 


/ .84 


N.S. 


* 






> 





significant as shown above in Table Vll/. Item eighteen 

yielded a value for t of 2.61 ancl item twenty-eight yi'elded 

a value for t of 2 ^^'9,, which TfTeans that for item eigh^tefen, ' 

the difference between the^mean score for blacks (3.85) and 

the mean score for whites (2.9) was significant, at the .Q5 

level^. ^ For item twenty-eight, the dif f erence . between the 

mean score for blackipt ( 4 .65) and the mean score for whites 

C4.15) was significant at the .05 level. For the other fif- 

teen items, the differences between the mean scores for 

blacks and the mean scores for whites were not significant 

at the .05 level as*4&ho\>m above in Table Vll. . ■ 

* * • 

Second, the total* scores for direct oyn contact items 

• and the mean cores for direct eye contact* items for black's, 
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and t'v: toLai scores for diroct cyo contact items and the 
moan jM.'oror; for direct eye contact items for whites were 
coinpcft,Gd ns- shown in Table VIII. 

t * 

. Tabje VIII 



< 



TOTAL SCORb'S AND MiiAN SCOKEli OF BU^.CKS 
AND WHJLTKS FOR DEC ITEMS ON TART ONE 



« • 



Subject 





Mean of 


Total 


total 


scores 


score 


( binck.s ) 


( blacks ) 


53 


2.g 


6V 


3.8 


63 


3.5 


(>3 


3.5 


59 


"3.3 


51 


2.8 


56 


3.1 


60 


3.3 


'63 


3.5 


53. 


2.9 






• 61 


3; 3-8 


79 


3.8 


65 


3.6 


63 


3.5 


. -56 


3.1 


48 


2.7 


51 


2.8 


6 '4 


3.6 


64 . 


3.6 


M=59.7 


M=3.3 



Tota^l 
Subject scores 
number (whites ) 



Mean of 
total 
score 
(whites) 



s2 
s3 

1^ 

S^' 
S^ 
S^ 

^^10 

%\2 
S^3 
S^^ 

S^^ 

S^^ 
S^8 

^20 



|21 

22 
S • 

. §23 

^24 . 

s27 
^28 

^29 

^32 

^35 . 
^36 
37 

S 

?38 

s35 
^40 



57 
52 

62 
61 
59 
55 
50 
64 
56 
52 
J^3 
%3' 



3.2 

2.89 
3;4 
3. '3 8 
3.3 
3.05 



53 ' 

60 

65 
• 56. 

64 

68 

66 

65 
M=58.9 



78 

6 

1 

89 
5 
9 
9 



3.3 
3.4 
3.1 
3,. 6 
3.77 
'3.67 
3\6 
M=3.3 



As jshown in Table .VTII, the highest score for blacks 
. for direct eye contact items was 70 (mean score = 3.8) and 

■X. 

the lowest" score was 48 (maan score = 2.7), with an average 

» 

scorp of 58.7 (moan score = 3.3), Also shown above in 
Table VII i, the highcst\ score for whites for .direct eye 
contact Items was '68 (mean score = 3.77) and the lowest 
§core was 50 (mean score \= 2*78), with an average score 
of 50.9 (ifii.'un score = 3*31)* ' 

43 . . 
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^ A t^st yas porfprrned on the moan score of blacks 
for direct oye. contact items and the mean score of whites 
for direct oyo contact items as shoWn irj* Table' IX^ 

»■ ' V Table IX . ^ . . 

ULT OF 't TKST COMPUTED ON MEAN SCORE " ' 

OF BLACKli AND -MEAN 5JC0RE OF WHITES 
FOR DEC ITEMS ON PART ONE 





iMcou ocore 
of b3acks 


Mean 'score 
of whites 




t 


p. 


•3.3 


3*3 . 




0 


N.S.- 





The computed t (0) was not significant for a two-tailed t 

test (d.f.^:30) at the .05 level of confidence* .Tlie thi rU 

null hypothesis therefore was^acceptdd at the •OS level 

meai'ling that the difference between the "mean score for 

blacks for direct eye contact items (3«3) and the mean 

score for whites for direct eye contact .( 3 .3 ) was not sig-; 

nificant at the •OS level as shown above in Table IX, 

/Co mparison Between Blacks, and Whites for 
Direct Eye- Contact Items on Part Two 

To test the fourth null hypothesis whj.ch stated that 
bee. u:;o 'of race, blacks and whites will, not differ signi- 
ficantly \n their interpretations of direct eye contact 
as it reldLos to video taped scenes of simulated employment 

X 

intorvi'^w :;ccMies (\/})ich was Part Two of. the questionwai re) / 
Ihf^ w'TM cin,ily;:od in two parts. (l^oo Appendix U.) 

Fir.'.t,^ l)\Kjt ucoros of blacks and whites »wore computed as 

shovn ill 'i'.J^Jp At test was performed on the mean scores 
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blacks nnd -cho mean scores of whicos for cert direct eye eon- 
cact items as shovm in Table X. 



Table X ' . ' 

REbULTS OF t TESTiJ COMPUTED ON MEAN SCORES 
• ' OF BLACKS AND l/lilTES ON tART Tl/0 , 

Item Monn sG»ores Mean scores ' 
number for blacks for-i'jhites d - t 



145 4.05 3.95 .-1 .42 . N .-S . 

I47 •2 .7 2 .75 .05 .14 N.S. 

Uq- 2.8 2 .75 .05 ^•,.l6 N.S. 

Uq " 1.95 ■ 2,15 .2. , .88 N.S. 

IcT * 4:35 .^.3" .05 ^ .•24- .N.S. 

Ico '4.2 4.3 A' .53 N.S. 

I'cA 3.65 -3.3 ■ . .35 " 1.13 . . N.S. 

Ice - 4,15 4.1 -.05 .21 - N.S. 

I57 3.3 ' ?.95 - .35 .95 N.S. 
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3.9 3.7. .2 " .63 N.S. 



* Ten values for ^ were computed for a two-tailed _t test 
(d.f.=38)'at .05 level of confidence.... Of the ten. items, none 
was fouad to be significant at the .05 level, \.;hich means the 
difference betwe'en the mean scores for blacks and the mean 
scores for \^ites were not significant at the .05 level, as 
sho\^^^ above in Table X. • . 

Second, the total scores for direct eye contact item &nA 
the mean scores for direct eye' contact items for blacks, and 
the total scores for direct eye contact items and the mean 

f 

scores for direct eye contact items for v+iites were computed 
as shovTi in Table XI on page 34* 

As shown in Table XI, the highest scbre for blacks for 
direct eye contact items was 42 (mean s$:ore = 4.2) and the 
lowest score \'as 2B (mean score = 2,8), \ i LU an average score 
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V 



34 



' Tab In XI 

TOTAL SCORES A'ND HEyuN SCOKES OF 
iU.Ciib' AWD V/tilTEs' FOR DEC 
ITEMS ON PAkT -T1/0 



Totra] 
Subj(>cc r-cort,':; 
nuinboT (blacks) 



Moan' of 
tofa I 
.sqore 

( blacks) 



s? 

S4 
S5 
S6 
^7 

Sll 

sn 

Sl5 
^16 

^18 
Si9 

S90 





> f 1 






34 


3.4 


,34 


•3.4 


37 


3 7 


?8 


•? .8 


36 


3.6 


38 


3.8 


38 


3 '."8 


37 


3,7 


4'> 


, 4.? 


S") 


3.5 


38 


3.8 


37 


• 3.7 


. 34 


3:4 


35 


3.5 


•34 


3.4 


3? 


3.? 


38 


3.8 


33 


3.3 


M=3 5.5 


H=3.6 



Mean of ^ 
Total total 
Sub joc t scores score 
nuinbor C^^hites) (vhitos) 



S99 
S93 
S94 

^25 
S96 
S97 

S28 
S99 

^30 

S39 

S33 
S34 

^35 
^36 

S^^ 
S38 

S39 
S40 



0 r" 


3 . 5 


3 1 


3 : 1 


36 


. 3.6 


34 


3.4 


5 J 


3 . 5 


31 


. 3.1 


33 


,3.3 


35 


3.5 


?9 


•?.9 


31 


3.1 


34 ■ 


3.4 


33 


3.3 


36 


3.6 


34 


3.4 


99 




33 


3.3 


32 


3.2 


38 


3.8 


40 


• 4.0 


35 


3.5 

i 


M=31.5 


H=3.2 



of 3^.5 (mean score = 3,6). Also shov-m above in Table 'XI 

trhe hi^'.host score for whites v^as 40 (moan score = 4.0)^anc! 

the lowst score was (mr^an score = ?.^), vi th an avoraj>e 

score of 31.5 (mean score =3.9). 

A ^ tost vns performed on the. mean score of blcrks for 
direct eye contact itvms and the mean score 'of whites, for 
direct vyo contact items as shotii in Table XII . T?h* 9ompated 
j: ^t*>:;c (4.4) sir,nificani: for a two-r;>i1r-d r tes^ (d,f. = 

3H) at the J»j Ifjvel of confidence. The * ...u ih null hypothesi 
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therefore* was rejected at^^ the .05 level meaning that the 
difference between the mean score for blacks (3,6) and \he 
mean score for whites (3.3) was significant at the .05 
level as shown* in Table XII. ' ' 

Tabic XII • ' • 



RESULT OF t TEST COMPUTED ON. MEAN SCORE OF 
BLANKS AND MEAN SCORE OF WHITES 
FOR DEC ITEMS ON PART TWg • 





Mean score 
of blacks 


Mean score ' 
of whites 


d 


t p. 


3.6 


3.4 


.A 


> 

'4.4 .05 

• 


Comparison Between Blacks 


and 


Whi tes for 



Indirect Eye Contact Items on l^art One 

4. X 

- To te'st'the fifth* null hypothesis which stated that 
because C>,f race, blacks and whites will not differ signi- 
ficantly in their interpretations of indirect eye contcjct 
in general (which was Part One of the questionnaire), the 
data were analyzed in two parts. (See^ Appendix I.) ^ 
First, the mean scores of blacks and whites v;ere computed 
as shown in Table XIII on paqe 37. A t test wps* performed 
on* the mean scores of blacks and the mean scores of whites 
for eighteen indirect eye contact items as shown in 
Table, XIII on page 3?'. 

Eighteen values' for t were compuled for a two-tailed 
t tost (d.l;.:=38) at^the,/05 level of conCidence. Two com- 
puted values for t.were found to be significant as shown 
in Table XIIJ on page 36; Item two yielded a valud for 
t^ of 2.32 and' item thir€y-tvo yielded a value for t of 
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Jfa 



1 

9- 

4 

/ 

8 

9 

12 

14 

16 

17 

19 

22 

24 

29 

32 

33 

38 

-43 ^ 



Table Xlll 

llESULTS OP't TESTS COMPUTED ON THE MEAN 
SCORES OF BLACKS AND I-WITES 
FOR lEC ITEMS ON PART ONE 



Item Mean scores Mean .scores 
number 



for blacks 


for whites 


■ 'd 


f 


p. 


2.25 


1.8 


.4-5 , 


1.48 


N.S. 


?;8 


2.0 


.8' 


2,32- 


.05 


3.7 


' 4.0 r." 


.3 


r.24 


N.S. 


• 2.25. 


•-?.35 


"v .1 ■ 


•'.27 . 


N.S. 


3.95 


3.. 9 


.05 


.15 


N.S. 


3.8-5 


4". 3 


.45* 


. 1:31 


- N.S. 


2.25 


2.15 


.1 


.29 


N.S. 


• 3.7 


3.65 


•• .05 


• .20 


M.S. 


2.6 


2.35 


. .25 


.•74 


N.S. 


1 .85 


• 1.9 


■ .05 


.20 


• N .'S . 


3.05 


2.45 


.6 • 


1.8a 


N.S. 


3.45 


2.65 


.8 


1.87 


N.i. 


2.15 ' 


2.. .2 


.05 


.13 


N.s; 


3.7 


3.0 


.2 


.83 


N.S. 


. 2.65 


: 1.9 


-.75 


2.15 


.05 


4.05 


3.6 


.45 


1.61 


N.S'/ 


2.75' 


2v.7 '.^ 


.05 


.13 


iN.S. 


2.7 


^2.8 


.1 


.27 

/ 


N.S. 



2tl5, v»hich means that for* item two, the difference between 

the mean score for blacks (?.8) and the mean score for whites 

(2*0) was sxf>nif\cant at the .05 level. For item thirty-two, 

•# * 

the difference between the mean score for blacks (2.65) and 
the mean score for whites (K9) v/as si^nificdnt c^t the .05* 
level. For the other sixteen items, the differences between 
the mean scores for blacks and the mean scores for xylites 
were not significant at thfe .05 level as *shown above in Table 

Xlll . , 

Seb.ond, the tota"! scotes for indirect eye contact items 
and the moan scores for indirect e^^e contact items for blacks, 
and the total .-^coros foi* Indirect eye ccviiLiict items and the 
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mean scores for indirect eye contact items for vhites were 
computed as shovnin Table XIV, * . 



Table XIV " ' , . 

TOTAL SCORES AND MEAN SCORES OF BLACKS .AND 
\/HllES_FOK I EG ITEMS ON PART ONE 



Mean of 
Total total 
Subject scores score 
number (blacks.) (blacks) 



' Mean of 

Total .total 

Subject scores score 

number' (vhites) (x.;hites)' 



S 



1 



S2 

S5 
^6 

P 
^9 

^12 

Sl3- 
Si4 

^1.5 
i>16 

Si9 - 
^20 



5A 

65 ■ 
51 ' 

5? ■ 
. 51 
35- 
50 
47 
59 
. 62 . 
53 * 

58 ; 
49 
41 
52 

"61 

59 ^ 
•40. . 

5'5 
.58 

M=5?..'9 



3.0 
3.6 ' 
2 .8 
2.89 
2.8 
1.9 
2.78 
2.6 



3 
3 

.3, 



2.7 
2.2 
2.89 
3.4 , 
3.3 
• 2.2. 
3.1 
3.2 

M=?.9 



S^^ 

^23 
S24. 
S25 
^26 
^27 
S28 
J29 
S30 
S3I 
S32 
^33 
S34 
.S35 
S»36-., 
p7. 
S38 
S3.9 • 
S40 



45 


2.5 — 


' 45 


-Tr5 — 


51 


• 2.8 


./ 42 ■ 


2.3 


4^8 


2.67 


.54 ■ 


• 3.0 


32 . 


1.8 


64 


3.6 


34., , 


1.9 




■ 2.5 


37 


2.1 ' 


46 


■ 2.6 


50 


:^.78 


44 


2.4 , 


50 


2.78. ^ 


54 


3.0 


55 


3.1 


61 


3.4__ 


55 


3,1 ■ 


65 


•3.6 ' 


M=48.9 


M=?.7 ■ 



^ As shown abov^ in Table XIV, the highest srcore for 

blacks fo.r indirect oy^ contact items vas 65 (mean score = 
x , ^ ^ ' 

3.6) and thq.lov^eat score v^as 35 (mean score = 1.9), vdth 
ah averap,e score of ^52.9 (moan score = 2,9). Also sho^^ni in 
Table XIV thc^'highest score for vHnites for indirect eye 
contact . items was 65 (mean score = 3i6) and the lowest 
score was 3? ( ;aean 'score ^ 1.8), with an average score of 
48.9 (mr^nn :.c>,i,- = 2.7). 
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A test was performed on the mean score of blacks .for 
indirect eye corjtact items and the mean score of whites for 
indirect eye contact items 'as shovm in Table XV,, 

Table XV - ^ ' 

RESULT OF t TEST COMPUTED ON MEAN SCORE OF 
' BLACKS AND MEAN SCORE OF IVHITES FOR 
lEC ITEMS ON PART ONE 



Mean -score 


Mean score 








of blacks 


of whites 


d 


t 


P- 


7.9 


? J' 


-? 


.42 


■ N-S. 



The computed t (.42) was not significant for a tv/o- 
tailed t test (d.f . = 38) at the ,05 level of confidence. 
The fifth null hypothesis therefore was accepted at the .05 
level meaning that the difference between the mean score of 
blacks for indire<ft eye contact (2,9) and the meap score of 
wliit^s for indirect eye contact items (2.7) was not signif- 
icant at the .05 level as shown above in Table XV. 

Comparison Between Blacks and I>^ites for 
Indirect E ye Contact Items on Part Two 

To test the sixth hypothesis vrfiich stated that because 
of race, blacks and Twites not differ significantly in 

their interpretation^ of indirect eye contact as it relates 
to video taped scenes of simulated employment interview^ 
scenes (which was Part Two of the questionnaire). The da^ta 
were analyzexl in tv;o parts. (See Appendix J.) First, the 
mean scores of blacks and \^7hites computed as shown in Table 
XVI. A t te^c was performed on the mean scores of whites 

— ^ ■ ' 



for ton incIirecE eye contact items as sho^^ below in Table 
XVI. 



Table XVI . " . 

RESULTS OF t TESTS • COMPUTED ON THE MEAN SCORES FOR 
lEC ITEMS OF bLACKS AND 1/HlTES ON FAf^T TV.'0 



1 torn 


Menn scores 


Mean _ scores 








number 


for blacks 


for wh i t e s 


d 


t 


P'. 


1-59 

[62 

f65 
•?67- 


3,0' 


2.75 


.•25 , 


.74 


N.'S. 


2.05 


2.25 


,2 


.95 


. N.S. 


2.4 


2 .35 


!05 


.13 


N.S. 


2,55 


2 .4 


.15 


.63 


N.S. 


2.55 


2'.45 


.05 


.74 


N.S . 


3,45 


2.7 


:75 


2.28 


" .05 


. v68 
[69 


3.7 


3.3 


.4 . 


1.17 


N.b. 


3.35 


3.4 


' .05- 


.14 


K . b . 


3:6 


' 3.2 


.4 


1.38 


N.S. 


2.95 




.15 


.37 


N.S. 



If^n valuor» for t v;cre computed for a two-twiled t test 
(d..f.,== 38) aj: '.05 level of confidence. Of the ten items, 
one^was found to be significant. Item sixty-seven yielded 
a value for t of -2.28 vrhich was significant at the .05 level 
of confid^ence, which means the difference between the mean 
score for blacks (3.45) and the meap score for whites (2.7) 
was sip;nificant at the :05 level. For the other nine items, 
the difference between the mean scores for blacks and the 
mean scores for whites were not significant at the .05 level 
as shovrn above* in Table XVI. 

Second, the total scores for indirect eye contact it^ms 
and the mean scores for indirect eye contact items for blacks 

V 

and the total scores for indirect eye contact items and the 
moan scores icr indirect eye contact itcin^ (or whites. v;erp 



51 
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compufod ns shoun in Table XVII. As shovm below in Table 
XVII,' the highest score for blacks for indirect, eye contact 
items was 42 (mean score = 4.2) and the lowest score was 

5 ^ ■ Table XVII 

TOTAL SCORES AND MEAN SCORES OF. " 
BLACKS AND ^VHITES FOR lEC 
• " . . ITEMS ON PART .TWO 



Total 
Subject scores 
number (blacks) 



Mean of 
tota 1 
score 

(blacks) 



Subject 
number 



Total 
scores 
( whites 



Mean of 
total 
score 
(whites) 



^1 
^2 
S3 

^6 

SlO 

Sl2 
^13 

fi5 

^17 

Si9 
^20 



. 35 


3.5 


. 25 


2,5 


f 29 


2.9 


26 


2.6 


26 


2.6 


35 


• 3.5 


22 


^.2 


38 


3.8 


<38 . 


3.8 


37 


• 3.7 


42 


4.2 


35 


3.5 


38 • 


3.8 


37 


3.7 


34 


3.4 


35 


3.5 


34 . 


'3.4 


32 


3.2 


. 38 ' 


3.8 


33 


3.3 


M=33.5 


M=3.6 



S2? 

^23 
. ^24 
S25 • 

S26 

S27 

S28 
S29 

S30 ■ 

S3I. 

S32 

S33 

S34 

S35 

S36 

S^^ 
S38 

S39 ■ 

S40 



50 


'5.0 


'24 . 


2.4 


26 


2.6 


25 


2.5 


24 


2.4 


32 


3.2 


2^ 


2.8 


24 


2.4 


33 


3.3 


33 


3.3 


28 


2.8 


32 


3.2, 


26 


. 2.6 


. 31 


3.1 


10 


"1 .0 


33 


3.3 


31 


3.1 


26 


2.. 6 


32 


3.2 


33 


3.3 


M=29. 1 


M=2 ,9 



^? ( moan .scoro = ?.?>, with ;3in avora^>e s.core of 33.5 (moan 
score of 3.6). Also shovTi abo,vo in Table XVII the highest 
score for whiter vas "50 (mean score = 5.0) and the lowest 
score was 10' (moan score = 1.0), with an avera;;e score of 
29 A (medn ^cn^^e = ?.9)* 
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A t test' was perfoirmed on the mean 'score blacks for 
indire^ct eye contact items and the mean score of v/hites for 
indirect eye contact items as shovm in Table X711I. 

• Table XVI II 

RESULT 'OF t TEST COMPUTED ON MEAN SCORE OF 
BLACKS AtjD MEAN SCORE OF l/HITES 





FQ'K lEC ITEMS ON 


PART T'/O 




Mean score. 


Mean score ^ 






of. blacks 


of whi tes * 


• d t' . 


p. 


3.3 


2.9 


A ? .0 


' N.S, 











The computefi _t (2.0) was not significant for a two- 
tpiled t test (d.f . = 38) at the .05 level of confidence. 
The sixth' null hypothesis therefore was accepted at the .05 
level meaning that the difference between the mean score . 
for blacks (3.3) and the mean score for whites (2.9) was 
not significant a.s shown above in Table XV'III . 
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* . chaptek v ■ , 
» ^ c6nclusions 

The purpoGos of this ktudy were to detennine whether 
difforonces in Lnt erpretaqi ons of direct and indirect • ej^e 
contact existed between b|acks, and" whi tes and to determine 
wh&Cher a black ^applicant's use of direct and indirect eye 
contact would aff6ct his acceptability for employment. 

To determine whether any significant differences ex- 
isted between black and white interpretations' a s the result 
of direct anri indirect eyfe contact, a series of Jt tests was 
perTorrned on (1) the mean* scores for direct eye contact items 
and the mean scores for indirect eye contact items of blacks 
i^) the mean scores for direct eye contact items and the rr^ean 
ncores for indirect eye con^tact it^ms of whites, (3) the mean 



scores of blacks and the tnean scores of whites for direc^t e»ye 

Contact items on Part One. ol^ the questioilnali re ^ which related 

* ^ 

to eye contact in genera^, (A) the mean scores of blacics and » 
the -mean scores of whitens for direct eye contact items on 
Part Two which related to the video tapes, (5) the mean, 
.scores of blacks and ?he mean scores of whites for indirect: ' 
eye contact items op fart One of the questionnaire which re- 
lated to eye contac't in general, and (6) Che mean scores of 
blacks'ahd the mean scores of whites for indirect eye contact 
items on Part Two which related to the video tape^. 
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The results shoved that (1) for blacks, their interpre- 
tations of direct eye contact were different from their in- • 
terpreta tions of indirect eye contact, (2) for whites, the 
interpretations of direct eye contact vere not different from 
their interpretations of indirect eye contact, (3) because of 
race, black and i.+iite interpretations "of direct eye contact 
did not differ significantly on Part One, of the question- 
naire, (4) because of race, black and vhite interpretations of 
direct eye contact did differ significantly on Part Two of 

• . ^» 

the questionnaire, (5) because of race, black and white in- 
terpreta tions of indirect eye contact did not differ signif- 
icantly on Part One of the questionnaire, artd (6); because 
of race, black and white. interpretations of indirect eye con- 
tact items did not differ significantly on Part Tvo,' which 
related to the video tapes. * • ^ 

^/hen performing the ^.test, trends were noticed among 
* the means in considering the hypotheses. The first and fourth 
null hypotheses were rejected at the ".05 levej., while the 

isecond, third, fifth and' sixth nujLl hyjjtDtheses were accepted 
« 

at the '.05 level, ^^/hen performing -the _t test in ofder to 

Oik \ ' * 

test the first hypothesis, which stated that blaxrk interview- 
ers^" int'e3t?pretati*ons ^)f direct eye- contact will differ sig-' 
nificantly^ from their. interpretations of applicant's use of 
indirect eye .contact as it relates to video taped scenes of.' 
simulated employment interview situations, it was' found that 
blacks tended to agree that the applicant's use of direct 
contact inf li*fuce'd theit interpretations i^wA tc^nded to be 
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undecided that the applicant's use, of indirect ey<i contact 

i 

influenced their interpretations, ' - 

^. 

T^en performing the t test In order to test the fourth * 
hypothecs! s, Tv^hich stated that blacks and whites \>rill not * 
differ significantly in their interpretations of direct eye 
contact as it relates to video taped scenes of a simulated 
employment interview situation, it was found that blacks 
tended to .agree that eir interpretations were influenced 

• ^ 

by the applicant's use of direct ey^ contact and whites 
tended to be undecided Chat their interpretations were in- 
flu^enced by the applicant's use of direct eye contact. 
Based on the interpretations of direct and indirect eye con- 
tact reported by Johnson in Chapter' II , it v/as expected that, 
black interpretations -would be'opposite to white' interpre- 
tations and that blacks would disagree that eye jo^ntact in- 
fluenced their interpretations and that v*iites* would agree, 
that eye contact influenced their interpretations. Instead; 
the findings were opposite to thase ' reported by .Johnson. 

Even though fai^r'of the null hypotheses were accepted, 
significant differences ^between individual items were foufW' 
when considering three of thfe hypotheses. The third null ^ 
hypothesis xs^ich was accepted, stated that because of rac'e/ 
blacks and Twites vn.ll differ significantly in their inter- 

tations of direct eye contact as it relates to video t^iped • 
/ 

scenes of a simulated employment interview situation* How- 
's 

ever, v;hen the t test was performed on individual direct eye 
contact itcri.., twO itemswere found to -ho. gnif icant . . Item 
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eighceen, v+iich was signif i^pant , stated "In general, people 

^ 

who look you ciirectly in the eye t6nd to be very effective 
in professional positions." .Item twenty-eight, ^>^lch was 
also significant, stated •^In general, people who tend to .look 
a speaker directly in fhe eye usually appear to be listen- 
ting." Looking at the mean scores of bldcks and whites for 
item eighteen, it was found that blacks tended to agree that 
the use of direct eye contact probably meant tha-t a person 
woul'd be effective in a prof essiona 1^ position , while whites 
'tended to be undecided about the intern. Looking at the mean^ 
scores of blacks and whites for item twenty-eight, it was 
found^ that blacks tended to strongly agree that the use of 
direct eye contact -usua lly meant that a' person appeared to 
be listening and whites tended to agree with'rhe itr^m.^ 

The fifth null hypothesis vrhich was accepted, stated 
that because of race, blacks and whit'Qs will not differ sig- 
nificantly in their interpretations of indirect eye contact 
in general, \4hen the t test was performed on individual 
indirect eye contact items, two items were found to be sig- 
^nificant. .Item two, which was significant; stated, "In gen- 
eral, people who use^indirect eye contact are probably in- 
sincere." Item thirty-two, which was significant, stated, 
"In general people who tend to use indirect eye contact 
should 5e looked upon with suspicion." ^Looking at the mean 
scores of bracks and \.jhites. for item two, it was found that 
blacks tended ,to be undecided about whether indirect eye 
contact rifeant. a person vas insincere, vbilc; ^^ites' tended to 
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disagree with the item. Looking pt the mean scores of blacks 
> and whites for item thirty- two, it was found that blacks 

tended to be undecided abolit whether a person who used in- 
* direct eye contact should be Looked upon with suspicion, 
' while whites tended to disagree with the item. 

The. sixth null hypothesis, which was accepted, stated 
that because of race, blacks and whites will not differ sig-. 
nificantly in their interpretations of indirect eye, contact 
as dt relates to Video taped scenes of simulated employment 
.situations. However, when the t-test;was performed on indi- 
vidual items, one item was found to be significant. Item 
sixty-seven, wliich wa s • signi f icant , stated, "In general, the 
eye behaviors of the interviewee probably mean that he tends 
to feel unimportant." Looking at the mean scores of blacks 
'and whites for item sixty-seven, it was found that blacks; 
tended to agree that the inteirviewee * s eye behaviors (x^^hich 
referred to indirect eye contact )* meant the interviewee prob- 
ably felt unimportant, VThile whites tended to be undecided. 

Several reasons may account for the i'nterpreta tions 
reported here. The b lack ^ interviewers who participated in 
the study hold positions in the government of G$-9 or above, 

x^ich, means they probably have college backg^rounds and could 

' * ' 19 

bo considered part ot middle qj-ass America. It is possi- 
ble that the responses of blacks may demonstrate that they 



' ,^^Andr/**^ ^ilLinasley. alack Famil ies 'in ^ ^ite America 
(Englcwood, Cliffs: Prentice Hall, JS^o^^), pp7 i3i-i:i/.. ~ 
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have internalized ma^ry- of the interpretations typica lly asso- 

ciated with \^ites, which further may be the result of living 

and working within a dominant culture that is x^ite. It has 

been reported by Haskin-s, et al. and Hare that people \jho are 

members of oppressed minority groups, tend to imitate and 

sometimes overdo the customs and behaviors of dominant cul- 

tures under which they live in an attempt to assimilate into 

?0 

that dominan^t culture. This may account for the blacks 
tendinc; to agree that their interpretations were influenced 
by direct or indirect eye contact- ^ • 

Second, black and white interviewers particdp,ated in 
the study together. . At no time were blacks 'grouped together - 
for tl\e purposes of the study, nor "were whites grouped fo- ' 
gether. Therefore, it is. possible that blacks may have ^been 
conscious, of how they thought v;hites would respond to state- 
ments on the questionnaire. - ' 

Thfrd, white interviewers in the study tended to be un- 
decided or disagree that their interpretations vzere influ- 
enc^ed by the direct or indirect eye contact. It might 'be 
suggested that whites tended to be liberal ih their responses 

so tha t it* would not be considered that they di scrimina ted 

It 

against a black applicant because of his use of indirect eye - 
contacjt. Personnel of f icers '^indicated that agencies have 
required their" employees to participate in equal employment - 



2^im Haskins and Hugh Butts, The Psychology of Black 
LangUA^e (Nim^ I'ork: Barnes and Noble 3ookb ^ 1973) , pp. 15-27 ; 
See also Nathan Hare, The Black Ang lorSaxon f. (London: Collier 
Books, 1965) , pp. 154-159. 
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opportunity training programs, and interviewers are told that 
equal employment opportunities must be extended to individ- 
uals -during the job interviey ^'s well as other sectors of em- 
ployment. Further, interviewers *are advised that acceptabil- 
ity for employment should be determined by the applicant's 
credentials, not nonverbal behaviors, unless speci^i^^d be- 
haviors are necessary for the job. ' - * ' 

Several reavsons can be'cited why no •significant differ-- 
ences were found when considering . four of the hypotheses. 
First, personnel officers jindicatec} that interviewers had 
participated in training programs in which they were taught 
how to interview', observe and re<iord their observations of 
people* Government traihing programs, which are geherally 
conducted by the Civil Service Commission, teach the same 
principles to all interviewers. 

Second-, all interviewers in the study' were volunteers. 
Nq' interviewers were required or forced to participate in 
the study by tWe researcher or their supervisors. It is 
possible that some interviewers who did not volunteer to 
participate miftht 'have responded in a manner that would have 
reflected differences between blacks and* whites. Therefore, 
^it is possible t^at the training program^s in interviewing 



and the facr that all intcrviex^'ers x*'ere volunteers contrib- ■ 
uted to- the fnct thflt no sijjni f icant ciifferences were found 

* » - ^ ' » • . 

when^consid earing 'four of the hypotheses. 



Liini tat ions , * 

Before drawing any implications from Che study, three 
limitations must be observed. First, the stimuli in this» 
study were video taped scenes of simulated employment in- 
terview situations in which applicant used direct eye con- 
tact in the first scene and indirect eye contact in the 
second scene. Because ongoing behaviors were being filmed, 
it was difficult to control other nonverbal and verbal 
variables* Ss commented that even though the same actor 
v^as used vdth the same speech oatterns and the same non- 
verbal behaviors except eye contact, their answers were more 
"influenced by variables other than eye contact; e.g., appli- 
cant's posture, appearance and speech patterns, 

S'^cond, the procedure used to freeze the tape may have 
also affected the Ss responses. Even though the applicant 
was frozen on the screen at predesighated places, it is 
possible that because the video tape was presented op dif- 
ferent video recorders and because ongoing behaviors were 
being filmed,, the tape may not have been stopped at the 
exact same place each time. Therefore, Ss may not have 
been responding to thjfj same stimulus. 

Third, the insrtrument was divided into two parts. The 
first part related to Ss interpretations of direct ond in- 
dirfect eye^contact in^generaL. The second part was directly 
related to Ss interpretations of the applicant's use of 
direct and indirect eye contact in simulated employment 
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interview scenes. The first part of th^e quesCiohnairo- x^rhjich 
conWined^statements related to direct and indii;:ect: eye con- 
tact nwy hnvo clued Ss as to \jhat would be asked of them in 
Part Two,' thereby caasins; them, to respond/ to statements in 
Part Two in a manner that was consistent with their responses 
in Part One. Therefore, it^ is possible that Ss might have 
responded differently to statements related to the video tape 
if Part One of the questionnaire had been administered last 
or omitted completely. . * ' 

Implications for Further Research 

This study examined one particular nonverbal behavior-- 
eye contact--vn. thin a context that'' has not been discussed in 
the literature--in the employment interviev;. This research 
attempted to determine whether black and \^ite interpreta- 
tions of direct and indirect eye contact discussed by J^ohn-^ 
son, Mehrabian and Beebe in Chapter II existed during the 
employme?it interview. 

An attempt was made to develop an instrument that v^ouLd 
reflect differences in interpretations of direct and indi- 
rect eye contact. The responses of government employment 
interviewers reportecf here show that some differences in in- 
terpretations of direct and indirect eye contact do exist 
between blacks and Tv+iites when confronted with a real em- 
ployment interview situation. 

The research reported here indicates that several areas 
need 'to be </.j,Iored further. First, o rpaichodol ogy is needed 
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that uoul(5 enable a researcher to control intervening varia- 
bles such as para language , posture and body movements , Such 
a methodology would assure that one variable would actually 
be manipulated, ^ 

Second, the instrument need^ to be validated. An at- 
tempt was made to validate the instrument ; however, only five 
items were found to discriminate between blacks and \^ites. 
The instrument also needs to be shortened because Ss tended 
to become bored w^th having to respond to so many statements. 
It may not be necessary to administer Part One of the instru- 
ment v;hich dealt with eye contact in general. Instead, one 
might choose to develop Part Two and administer it. 

Third, in order to determine T^ether diff-erences in in- 
terpretations of eye contact do exist for blacks and Twites 
and validate the instrument, it may be necessary to observe 
the use of direct and indirect eye contact during other in- , 
terpersonal situations; e-gi, small group settings, informal 
dining settings rather than formal ■ interpersonal situations 
such as the employment interview.^ ^ne mi-gh-t- want to admin- 
ister the questionnaire to a different group of interviewers. 
For example, one might want to examine the responses of black 
and T^ite interviewers at a lower level of employment; 1 , e . , 
at the GS-7 level or below, or compare black interviewers in 
predominantly white organizations or even^admini ster the 
questionnaire to a group of blacks together in one room and ^ 
administer the questionnaire to a group of whites in another 
room, or ovou w-^omparo black and v)hite ini,^. i >7i ewer who have 



no college training. Therefore, it^would be possible to make 
assumptions about employment interviewer's at different socio- 
economic levels with different educational backgrounds or 
mterviev/ers in different situ'ations. ' 

As a result of this preliminary investigation, it has 

» 

been suggested that the use of direct and indirect eye con- 
tract may influence black interviewers' interpretatic^is of 
honesty , a t tentiveness , credibility, self-confidence, ag- 
gressiveness , intelligence, or personality during the job 
intei^view. Therefore, it is probable that, a black male job 
applicant wlio is interviewed by a black male government- 
trained employment interviewer at the GS-9 level or above, 
may be considered unacceptable for employment because of 
his use of indirect eye contact. 
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Abstract:- Siqnificance 'OT Non- Ina Siler 

verbal Behaviors during Howard University 

the IJmployment Interview 



This study v/ill attempt to examine' interviewers' interpre- 
t<itioMi; of nonv(^rbal 'l/«?haviors durinf] the employment inter-- 
v i f/w , Aud to <kjtcrminf; if hi <)fK ^ ntr rv i iwcts * i ntt;rpre t<i- 
tions diff(.»r fiignificantly from white interviewers* inter- . 
pr(»t«i t ) ons V The literature 90 nonverba I coaununicat ion re-- 
ports ihit Ui)iuQ blackr; may have interpr(.»tations fox these' 
behaviors that' are dif Sereri.t f rom* and sometimes opposite 
to the interpretations 'of whites. It^ aiipears that the 
differences are gr«3at enouqh to cause* communication 'pro- 
blems during the employment interview". The literature 
suggests that the differences in nonverbal behaviors may 
result in interpretations of honesty, credibility and at- 
t'ent^i vdViess . This i?esearcher would further hypothesize 
that . nonverbal behaviors may affect interpreta'tiori^ of 
self-c^f idence , personality, aggressiveness , and- intei - 
ligence . ' ^ 

The following research hypotheses will be tested: 

• ' * », ' 

1. Thab the nonverbal behaviors of j^ob applicants 
^ will.be interpreted differently by black and 
x*/hite interviewer,s . - , ' ■ 

V 2. Tliat the nonverbal behaviors of job applicants^ 
^ w>ll be interpreted differently by yniale^and fe- 
male interviewers • * > . 

3.. That the nonverbal behavTors o? job applicants 
will affect their "acceptability for emploj^ent* 

The 'Ss' will be twenty (?0) black and twenty (20)'white ,emr 
,ployment' interviewers f rom ,goVernrcient and private agencies 
in the Washington Metropolitan afrea. Video tapes of (2) 
simulated employment., interviews hav^ been prepared fog,.,,,, 
your viewing. Th^ instrument wilj. be a three-part gu§^- 
tionnaire using a 5 points Likert^type scale. Ss/williObe 
asked, to'' first respond to statements about the importlxhce 
of a^ person's nonverbal behaviors in their agencies. I^ificond 
Ss will view the first video tape and respond to stat^Ynents 
concerning thei'r interpretations of nonverbal behaviqjt^s of 
the job ^applicant . The same procedure will be follovf^d 
for tlie second video tape. The entire project will take 
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approximately thirty minutes and will be conducted at the 
individual agencies. 

Each questionnaire is confidential. You are asked not to 
indics^ai'c your name or any other information that vill 
identify you or the organization chat you represent. Your 
•aVisvers vdll be^*combined with others to give a general 
picture of wha t emp loyment intervi ewers think about the in- 
formation discussed here, f 

If *you need additional information, please feel free to 
call me at 636-6711 betvTeen 9 a.m. and 5 p.m. 
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APPENDIX B 

SCRIPT USED IN THE VIDEOTAPED 
.* INTERVIEW SCENES . 
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INTERPRETATIONS OF EYE CONTACT 
DURING THE EMPLOYHENT INTERVIEW: 
A PRELIMINARY INVESTIGATION' 

WritCon nnd Producofl by 

Ina Cathy Siler 

^ Date 

March 1975 

Treatment 

The' opening scene of the first interview was of an 
actor portraying a job applicant entering 'a simulated ' em- 
ployment office,^ He extended his hand to shake the inter- 
'Viewer's h/ind, walked over to the table and ^at down in the 

chair behind a tattle. The actor v^o portrayed the inter- 
.viewer was nav seen; however, his* voice was heard. The 
inxerviewer asked a series of questions to which the ap- 
plicant responded.. (See pages 62-67 for the script.) The 
tor portraying the job applicant used direct eye contact 
during; speech and during listening throughout the inter- 
view. The closing scene of the interview was of the ap- 

X 

plicant standing up, walking over to the interviewer, qx- 

f 

tending his hand for a handshake,^ and turning ^tround to 
walk out of the office. ,The scene fades away-. 

The opening scene of the second interview was of an 
actor portraying a job applicant entering a simulated 
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" t 

« 

» « 

employment' office. He'extended his hand to 'shake the inter- 
viewer » s^ hand , walked over to the table,' and |^t do\^^l in- the 
chair behind a table. The actbr who portrayed the inter- 
viewer xcas not seen; ho\^ever, his voice v.^as heard. The in- 
tervir-v»er aske<1 a series of questions to which the applicant 
responded. (See pages 62-67 for' the script,). The actor 
portraying the job applicant used indirect eye contact; dur-*/ 
in^ speech and during listening throughout thfe interview. ^ • 
The closing scene of the interview was ot the applicant 
standing up, walking over to the interviewer, extending his. 
hand for a handshake, and turning around -to walk out of the 
office* The scene fades aT.fay, 
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« ' . ' THE SCRIPT 

. , .the: EMPLOY^fENT INTERVIEW 
APPLICANT (A) * INTERVl^pyER (1*), * , 

A ' Good morning Mr. Johnson, I'm Thomas Smith. 1 am 
appLyins; for the Personnel .Management' Intern posi- 
tion. ( Extend s band , for handshake.) ' ' ' . 

■ .* . ^ * - 

1 Yes, ^good morning Mr. Smith. * I v^s expecting you. 

Have a seat^. Did you have any problems finding 
our of f ice? ' ^ ' ' 

A No, 1 didn't. 1 just had a probLen> finding* a park- 

ing space. I'm familiar with the area. 

I Good. Veil after going over your resume, 1 see you 

are about to graduate from Howard University. Plea'se 
tell me something about yourself. 

A Veil I'm a native -of Vashington, D.C*, I'm ?2 and 

single. • 

1 Any brothers an^. sisters? 

A I have a sister, 20, and a brother 18. 

1 I see. Tell me about your educational background. ' 

A As vou know, I will be graduating from Howard Uni- 

vorsitv in May of this yoar. » My mnjor is Psychol- 
ogy and my mirjor is Sociology. I hnvo a li average. . 

t 

1 How did you come *to choose Howard University? 

A I couldn't afford to go too far av/ny from homo, 

and I wanted to still get a quality education in 
a school where I would meet many different people,- 
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''ji/ 'HM you choose, psychology and locioLogy as* 
areas of concentration? 

I *ve always been interested in people and v+iy they 
think as' they do. 

Tell me about so*ne of the bourses you have taken. 



I 've taken introduction to psychology, introduction 
to sociology and personality theory. 



Have you ever had to write any major research 
papers? ^ , 



Yes, 1 *ve done several. 



What were some of your" t opticas? 

I We done papers on personality theory, jemployment 
ot blacks and interpersonal relations. 



What kinds of grades did you -receive 6n these papers? 
1 alx^ays received an A or B . 

It appears from your application that you have quite 
an active campus life. You are currently serving as 
secretary of the Psychology Club. Just what are your 
responsibi lities? 

I keep the minutes of the meetings and I am respon- * 
sible, for all correspondence. I maintain all of the 
records for the organisation. 

Any other activities? 

l/ell, 1 am a ^member of the Soci,ology Club and the 
Department's curriculum committee. 
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What do you do in. the curriculum committee? , 

> 

' Well, the conunittee Is responsible for making recom- 
mendations to the chairman -concerning course changes 
and course content. 

^Any other activities? « . , 

I'm on the tennis team and 1 work with the rieighfapr-* 
hood, go down to the .YMCA to help out. I also have 
a part-time job. 

Oh, you work part time? Where do you work and what, 
do you do? 

I work for Sampson Storage Company, I've worked ^ 
there for several summers and part time durihg the ' 
school year. Mostly lifting heavy boxes ^nd equip- 
ment, wrapping packages and making dellvieries ih the 
area. /' 

I would be interested in knowing how you financed 
your college education. 

Well, I had a smaJLl scholarship from, a company, plus 
a loan and the money I earn from my job. 

H^ve you been living at home or on campus? 

I've .been living at home. Living at home helps me 
to save money. 

I remember your saying that you were drivings Do 
you o\rc\ a car? 

Yes, 1 bought a used car to get me around the city. 
1 do most of the repairs, which really saves me 
money. . " . • 
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A .car is quite* (i' bit off respdnsil^ili ty • Let's con* " 
ti'nue. 'How did you hear about tixi-i position? \ 

/• ' , • ' ^ ^ • * . ^ 

: . 


1 * 


♦J 




. '4 . 

One of my pxof essor^^mad^e -iin Artjnouhcement in ctass^, . 
'Sol decided , to -apply^, . v* * w / 


■' ' 


»' 


I' • 

V 


^ I>0 you'knox^r anything about;, this .jDoSition?..^ : . ^ % • 






A 


^ r^^ 

Ohiy vhlit my professon/:toId^^riii' abou'tHt;-l?ei^ 

intern position-. ^ , /' * /• • >V j . -.yiv 


* .*^. ' * 

"~ ' 




t 

/ / 

« 


» * *«• .. * 

J Yes-, this '.is a .^p-qr sonne.!* mart^igefnent* internship at 
tlie GS-5 .-levei.v; The •C';i-'5 i,ctv<>l i^-" an' .-fentiry. . level /r^. 
. positieo' for prof dsston^L^^'-- .E^seftttal'ly j?ou wilV;^ :: 

: , be exposed po 'all^ greas qf. personnel-^cIa*,ssi . 
tioii, -empLoymbnt-/ empl-bj^ee ;cieveIopKventv' training , 
and'upvard mobility*:, You Mlh be* w6rking'^di rec tl'y- 
\d.th prof essiohals "ri^'ax:Ytxnp^^ the rppe^^V You vrill 
.also impend time^in class acquiring additional in- 
> formation about * personnel management in, the gov-^ 
• errimejit.' / . " * . 






■ ■ •' A 


* ;.May 1 ^sk you a question? '.••*' > 




* 


1 


' Certainly. ' . 






A 


What are my chances for advancement after complet- 
ing the internship? 

■— • " — . 






I": 


1 v/ould i$ay your chances for promotion are very 
good vithin our agency. You see the internship " 
will last ^for one year and at the end of the y(?ar,^ ' 
yoo^vdll receive a promotion if your work has been 
5^ati sf nctory • You can b(» considered for promotion 
ev<-ry 12 month*;. At such rime, your application 
will be reviewed and you will be interviewed by a 
panel. ' - ^- : 
/ . * 






A 


1 see. ^ * 






ERJ.C 


• 







I'iiii i^Xei^stin^> thine, about* * perfi^^mi.: L tlint you 
a'rf? cxpr>^dd' to so ,^nany areas-. You may vnnt'- to cpo- 
ciali^r i n ' CX;aiain<5 , c.ln ssi f i cat Iba or labor, rela- 
tivonn/ • Tfm ^op[)ort,unl ti 05: in pei '^.onnol nro r,re'a,t, 
not only^dn^'this'^ig.ency buc in i.no5t aj^encies. You' 
;«'lvayr> ^o2,n^;to fiave personnel office. 



I u : 1 r s t n n <i / • * ! v . ' ' . ; 

.'Mr . ' Snl th , whnp ^tr^o your p.Tnnr.-n fi-Sr tho fururV> nnd 
how clo t-hey reln'te to>thi,<>" job? 



• j^^inc$t''vl v'i if '.be.'grarlu^ tinp^ s'0^^n, L hrivc boen 

looking; fo't-'a fiormdneht job rei'ated to my career 
*ot) jectiv^s.. * I ha»ye a I'^rays* wnn-tpd to vork '.in' an X)r- 
^5ahi?.ati<Jrv where.L Cduld b-e of- -^s si stance to people 
^fot whateVep.r^aeo personnel is an area in v^hich 
]V art int'ere^,tefl 4. . Someday 1^ hope to have a manage- 
ment -typ.e po$'iti'<>n. 'I want to be in a position 
whe'fe I can*^ assuifie some responsibility* 



Sounds' vary^ ihteres.tin£> . Any plans'for marriage? 



No sir, not "in the immediate future. I hbpe to get 
married one day, but I really V70uld like to estab^ 
lish myself . f irst . 



I can understand* Sounds very sensible. T/ell Kr. 
Jone?;, your record is impressive and I like what 
you have to say. Incidentally, have you applied 
anyv^ere else? 

^ ,\ 

No sir, this is my first interview for professional 
employment. I checked at my other job, but they 
have very few opportunities for a person with a 
college .degree. I haye' some other prospects which 
I vrill .look into later this week. 



Okay, dp you have an'y questions? 



If I should work for your agency, what kind of ben- 
efits are available for me? ' 
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Weil, of course, ve have health and life insurance. 
You can earn a certain number of hours of sick and 
annual leave every month. • It does however , vary 
depo,nflin;> upon your position and amount of govern- 
ment serx^ice. I'll. give yOu a brochure and you can 
read it at your lei'sure. Feel free to ask me any 
questions. Any other ^ concerns? 

'No sir, that's'all. 

* 

All right, Mr« Jones, we will review your applifca- 
tion- The final decision is not mine. A panel 
makes the final decision. You con expect to hear 
from us within three days. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Johnson, for your time. 
(Shakes hand "of interviewee.) 

That's quite all right, Mr. Smith. I 1 1 get that 
information about benefits from the receptioni s't for 
you ^ 

Thank you again- 
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THE . QUjiSTIOK'NAlRK 
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TRAiNSRAClAL NOiWERBAt COMMUNICATION' 



QUESTIONNAIRE 



ft 



Developed by 

Ina Cathy Siler 
Department of Speech 
Hox^;ard University 
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Nonverbal cuiii liUuLca tion vhich refers to llui flow of unspoken 
messnf^es, appears to serve some function in the communication 
process. The nonverbal messages people send through the use 
of th eir bodies, faces or voices can clarify, emphasize, com- 
plement, or contradict verbal messages. The purpose of this 
(Questionnaire is to identify your interpretations of certain 
nonverbal messages. 

Each questionnaire is confidential*^ You are asked not to 
indicate your name or any other information that \^11 iden- 
"tify you or the organization that ;;tou represent. Your an« 
svers be combined ^^th. others 'to giVe a general picture 

of what employment interviewers think about the information 
discussed here. 



INSTRUCTIONS 



On the follox^ng pages are a number of statements. You will 
bo asked whether you a£»ree with, disagree with or are unde- 
cided- about ' those statements. Pldase read each statement 
ca-refully 'and make sure that you understand it. Indicate in^ 
the appropriate space v'hether you strongly agree (SA), agree 
(A), are undecided (UN), disagree* (D), or strongly disagree 
(SD) with the statement by placing a cheeky (v/ ) in the spact 
corresponding to your ansv;er. For exarmpio, if you strongly 
agree that in general,, people \Jho wear blue jearts to work 
are la^zy, tfien check the blank as follows:- 

In general, people who wear ' ^ - ^ 

blue jeans to work are lazy. ' SA V% A ^UN D SD 2- 

In several of the statement s , references are made to *"dir^ect" 
eye contact and ''indirect" eye contact. Direct eye contact 
is a behavior in which one person looks dir^^ctly into the 
eye of another person during .speech and. during listening 907o 
of the time. Indirect eye contact is a. behavior in vhich a 
pernon tai.ls to look d*irectly into Che eye of another person 
during • speech and during listening 90'/# of the time. A per- 
son u-fio use^;' indirect eye contact may bf> looking to f*lther 
sido of / bolov; or above the face of the olh^T j)c^r5;on. 

Do you have any nuostionj;? 
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FART I 



» 




\ 



Plefase in^^lcflt^ what you thirik ^>^ut the .importance of n 
verbal commjnication within- a business o^r'ganization, 

Str^;5*ly a?>roc 

A ^ Agree ^ \ ' * 

UiN'-^ .^^-4---. Undecided . ^ a ' ' 

^ Disagree \ 

SD Strongly Disagree 

1. In' genera 1 , people who ' ^ - . ' 
use Indirect eye contact 
^. ' tend tso be unreliable, SA A <^j^ ^ SD 

J2 . »In general, people, whcJ 
use indirect eye con- 
tact are probably' in- . ^ 
' secure. " ' . ' 'SA A >UN D - SD 

3. Vin g enteral, people who ^ 
(^S^ . l^ok you directly in . 

I the eye usually tend 

^. \ to be intelligent. SA A ^ UN D 'SD 

. A. In general, people who ^ ' ^ 
^ * ' tend to use indire<pt eye 

contact appear^'to be ^ ' < . 

outgoing; ^ A UN n * SD 

> ^ ^ ' ' • \ ' 

- 5. In general, a per'^oh - * 

^ r tends to cross; his/ , ^ ' 

her legs probably has ' ' / " 

self-confidence. SA A ^ UN D SD 

<i ' »- 

6. Jn general, ^pepple xcho , # ^. ' 

tend to use di^rect eye 
^ Contact- probably «eem ' >. 

to be deceitful- SA A UN D . SD 

7'. In general, n*)npr9fes-\ 

sionals ^need 'not be « ' ^ 

e>cpecte(1.' t^o use dl*rect 



eye contact, 



SA' A ^'UN D . SD 



PART I Continued 



SA Strongly Agree 

A - - -Ag r e e 

UN Undecided^ ; 

n Disagree 

^ Strongly Disagree 



In general, people vho' 
tend %o use indirect 
eye contact appear to 
be aggressive. 



* 

SA A 




9, In general, the avoid- 
ance of direct eye 
Contact usually r^eans 
that a person knows 

he is talking 
about, . SA A 

10. In general, people who 
use s louchy po s tu re 

tend t6 be alert. ^ SA A 

IK In genera 1 , people who 
tend to use direct eye 
contact appear to .be 
trivial. , SA A 

-'12, In^gertreral, the avoid- 
ance of direct eye 
^ contact moans that a 

person tends to be un- 

' ' vdse. ' SA .A 

4-3. In general, people who 
tend- to use direct eye 
contact usually lack * 
self-conf idence - 

* 

in 'general, people who ^ 
use irtdirect eye con- 
tact trond to .be. 

f riend ly . SA A 

In general, people who 
usd. stiff erect posture 
tend to be unassertive. SA A 



PART I Contjinuc^d 

SA -Strongly, ^ree 

A -Agree 

UN-- Undecided 

D -Disagree 

SD---- ------Strongly Disagree 



16. In general, the avoid- 
ance of direct eye con- 
tact usually means that 
a person tends to ' 

unsociable. ' SA A 

'17. In general, the avoid- 
.ance of direct eye con- 
tact usually jneans that 
a person tends to be 
dishonest. SA [ A 

18. In general, people v^o 
look you directly in , 
the eye tend to bfe 
very effective in pro- 
fessional . positions . SA A 

19. In general, people vho 
tend to use. indirect 
eye contact usually 
feel insignificant • SA A 

20. In general, people who 
fro\^^-l probably tend to 

be unpleasant. * SA A 



7A . In general, people vho 
use direct eye c6ntact 
usually tend t:o be un- 

rffesertive. , ' • SA A 

I 

??. In general, f^mployeds 
who tend r;b use in- 
direct eye contact arc 
poor representatives »^ 
of your agency. " SA, 
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PART I -- Continued 



SA- ---Scrongly Agree 

A -•.-^--••^••^--Agree 

UN-*^ Undecided 

D -T-* ------- -Disagree 

SD Strongly Disagree 



23. In general, the 'tend- 
ency to use direct eye 
contact usually means 
that person acts un- 
friendly- SA 



* 



24. In general, the avoid- 
ance of direct eye con- 
tact probably means that 

person tends to be sneaky. SA A 

25. In general, people who 
smile a lot probably 

tend to be deceitful. ' SA A 

26. In general, peop^le vrho 
use direct eye contact 

tend to be shifty. SA- A 

*■ 

27. Ill general., people whp 
tend to use. direct eye 
contact probably feel 

important. SA A 

28. In general, people who 
tend to look a speaker 
directly in the eye 
usually appear to be 

. listening. ^ SA A 

jp 

29. In general, people Vho * 
tend to use indirect 
eye contaqt probably 

appear to be Alert. SA ^ A 

30. In general, a person 
T.rho wears a smirk on 

his/her face tends to- . , 

be sneaky* » SA A 



rAK-r I -- Continued 

3A Strot^^^Ly Ap;r^*o 

A --Ap,reo 

'Jn Undecided ^ 

n y Disa;> ree 

SD Stronp, ly Disor^ree 



31. In j>dnera 1 people who 

usually use direco^eye ^ 
contact tend to be \ 

trii St worthy. * SA A 

37 • In )i>en^Vl, people ^-J^^o 
tend t^vtse indirect 
eye contact should he^ 
looked upon \^ath sus- , 
picion. SA , A 

33. In gerteral, the avoid- 
ance of direct eye con- 
tact probably means 
that a person tends to 

be shy. SA A 

( 

34. In general, people vAio 
* look you directly ^'in 

the eye tend to be am- 
bitlous. ^ SA A 

35. In general, people who 
tend to vreor hair on 
their face should be 
looked upon with sus- 
picion. SA A 

36 . In general J people who 

tend to look you direct l^y 
-in the eye are probably 
unstable. * ^ ' SA A 



37. In general, the use of 

direct eye contact prob- 
ably^ me.^ns that a porson 
' fcoln happy. 



38^ In general, people who 

.tend "to use indirect eye 

contact probably appear 

to \>e unsure of what they 

are saying. • * . '-SA^^^^ A 
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PART I ~> C'ontinMpr) 

S tront^ Ly Af> rf*e 

A?,rof^ 

UncS-cir].-*'! ' 



J , 

:) 



look you (^LroctLy in 
a 1 onr, Vf'iV 1 L '--i t :i 

. appear lo ^n^ deccfctfuL. 

In p;pnr'rnl ^ rhr> ^ of 
•-Hrc^ct: oy<? contact 
usually means that a 
o^^rson is rosp«'Ctful. 

In f>f^ncral, listeners 
v-ho t-^n'i to use Hirrct 
f'/n contact' appear to 
be indif f erpnt to the 
speaker. 

In general, the avoid- 
ance of direct eycj con- 
t<^ct usua lly'means that 
a person seems to be 
li stcninc^ . 

I n fi^enera 1 , peop le vho 
tend to squirm a lot 
in thpir spats tend to 
be nervous. 



A 

* 



A U.N' n 



SA A UN D 



SA A UN D ■ 



* 

,SA A ■ UN. D 



1 PLPT^S?: no NOT TURN THE PAGE UNTIL SO INSTRUCTED 
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PAKT 11 

) • 

•You 'all nov bo .sho'.n video trapoH scones of tvo ornploymont: 
incorvLc-Trr; . in (inch scene you wi K only sen cho actor 
Dorcrayinj> thr> job applicant:- The Intrervi ow-?r not be 

seen. Only his voice will be heard. In several stratements 
referonces vi U be made Co "eye behaviors." Eye behaviors 
refer tro dirocc or indirect f-y<> co>icact- When the^ actor 
uses direct eye contact, he will be lookinp, directly into 
the camera's eye. When the actor *ses irrdirect eye contact 
he udll be lookin??; to either^side or, below or above the 
camera's eye. Imagine that you a^e actually interviewing 
the applicant for the job; hovevor, someon.e else vill be 
asking the questions. The job for vhich the* applicant is 
applying is a personnel rrana;^ernen t intern<;hip at the GS-5 
level. He is an upcomin^> college graduate. You are look- 
ing for an individual vho ^^ill vork well with people in 
your a'>jency ax^d n^ork veil ^dth the puhlicT It is realized 
that you have a limited amount of information before you, 
arid chat job descriptions and qualifications vary from 
agency to agency. Tiovever, it ^s hoped that you will be 
able to m^k,e some judgments aboyt the applicant's behaviors, 

Tlje scenes vill .be shovm twice. The scen*^ ^i 1 1 ,be shouTi 
the first'-cime so. r^t you can i',et an idea of what the 
scene is about. The scene vill be shot.ni a second time so 
that you can focus on the behavior that occurs ^^hen the 
applicant, is ^'frozen" on the screen. At that time, you 
'.'ill be asked to respond to ascertain number of statements. 
You are asked not to turn any pages until so instructed. 

Do you hove any questions? 



STOP} pleaS'P: do not. turn the page until go instructed. 



PART II continued 



<-p^ Strongly Agree 

A Agree- ^"^-^ • 

^ — ^ Undecided 

D Disagree ' 

SD Strgngly Disagree 



'45. In general, the, appli- 
cant's eye behaviors 
probably mean that he , * , 

has self-confidence. ,S\ A UN . D SD 

46, In general, the appli- 
cant's posture makes 
him appear to be out- 
going, — - SA A UN D SD 

47. In general, the inter- 
viewee's eye behaviors 
probably mean that he^ 

is unfriendly. ' SA ^ UN D SD 



STOP! PLEASE DO NOT TURN 't»E, PAGE UNTIX SO INSTRUCTED 
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48, 



49, 



50. 



PART II Continued 

SA Strongly Agree 

A Agree ' ^ ^ 

UN --Undecided ^ * • ^ 

D « >D i sag re e 

SD * Strongly Disagree 

In general, th*e appli- 
cant's eye behaviors ^ 
probably mean that he 
respects the inter- 
' viewer. ^ - SA A UN__ 

In general, the inter- 
vi'ewec • s eye"^haviors 
show that he probably 
c tends to be unreliable. SA ^ A ■ UN^ 

In general, the appli- 
cant's posture means 
that he probably tends 

to be nervous. SA A UN^ 



D . SD 



D 



SD 



SD 



STOP I PLEAS-E DO NOT TURN THE PAGE UNTIL SO INSTRUCTED. 
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PART II Continued 



SA- .-Strongly Agre6 

A --Agree 

UN A--Undec.ided 

D w--^.^^Disagree 

SD Strongly Disagree 



5K In general, the eye 
behaviors of the 
applicant probably 
mean that he tends 
to be untruthful^- 

52. In general, the appli- 
cant's facial expres- 
sions seem to suggest 
that he has a serious 
attitude. 



SA A UN 



SA 



UN 



D 



STOP! PLEASE DO NOT TURN THE PAGE UNTIL SO INSTRUCTED 
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PART II Cohti nuod 



SA Strongly Agree 

A Agree 

UN '—Undecided 

D Disagree 

\^ " .SD — Strongly Disagree , 



53. In general, the eye 

behaviors of the in- , * 

terviewee probably ^ * 

, _ mean that he tends to 

feel unimp'ortant . SA A ^ D SD 

54T^%In general, the in- 
terviewee's eye be- 
haviors probably mean 
that he tends ,to be 

ambitious. SA A ; UN D SD 

55, In geheral, the ap- 
plicant's eye -he- 
haviors probably 
.mean that he feels 
unsure of v;hat he is 
. saying. ^ SA A UN D SD 



SlfOP! PLEASE' DO NOT TURN THE PAGE UNTIl' SO INSTRUCTED. 
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«• PART II -- Continued 

SA--- --Scrongly Agree 

A -------.-----.Agree 

UN Undecided 

D -Disagree 

SD • Strongly Disagree 

* 

•56. In general^ the appli- 
cant's facial expres- i 
sibns show that he 

probably feels happy. SA A^ 

57, In general, the appli- 
cant's -eye behaviors 
probably mean that he . « 
, "tends to be responsible. SA A^ 



UN 



UN 



SD 



IV 



SD 



STOPl P|LEASE DO HOT TURN THE PAGE UNTIL SO tNSTRUCTED. 
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PART II Continued 



SA-- ------Strongiy Agree^ 

A ^ Agree 

/ ' UN r Undecided - 

P ^pisagpee 

SD-- t^-r^Strongly Disagree 



58. Jn general, the appli- 

cant eye behaviors It • 
probably show that he , 

is attentive. SA A^ UN . . D 



STOPl PLEASE DO NOT TURN »THE PAGE UNTIL SO INSTRUCTED 
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PART II Continued 

— Strongly Agree 

A — ^-^--^.-•^-Agree . 

' UN-7-'^--<^ lo-ndecided ^ 

D ^----Disagree - 

*BD- — Strongly Disagree 

5^9. In general, the appli- 
cant's eye behaviors 4 
probably mean that he 

has self-confidence, . ' SA A^ 

60, In general, Che appli- ^ 

cantos posture , makes ^ 
him appear to be out- 
going . SA A^ 

61; In general, the inter- , 
>>lewee's eye behaviors 
probably mean that he 
is unfriendly. SA__^ A_ 



UN D 



UN D_ 

' / 

UN D 



STOP I PLEASE DO NOT TURN THE PAG€ UNTIL SOTWSTRUCTED 



. PART II Continued 

SA , Strongly Agree 

A ' Agree 

UN - Undecided - 

D Disaf»ree 

SD-r ' Strongly Disagree 



6? • In general, the appli- ■ - 

cant's eye behaviors* ' ' 3t 
« probably mean, that he ^ • 
respects th^'e inter- ' ^ 
viewer. " . SA A UN D SD 

\ - • / « ■ . 

63A In general, the inter- 
^iewee's^, eye .behaviors 
shovi.that-.he pirobably ^ 

tends to be unreliable. • SA . A ' UN*' D • SD 



64, In general, the appli- ^ 

cant's posture means i 
that he probably tends 

to 'be nervouL SA 'A - UN' D SD 



STOPl PLEASE no NOT TURN THE PAGE UNTIL SO INSTRUCTED. 



. PART II Continued 

Strongly AgV^e ; 

^ ^ UN- --^w -Undecided 

D -------Disagree 

o> SD-- . Strongly Di'eagree 

65. in general,' the eye 

behaviors of the \ 
applicant probablyt , • , 

\ mean that hQ tends 

to be ^untruthful. " SA A UN 

66. In general, the appj.!- 

cant's &acia r expres- . 
* sions s^em to suggest 
t-hat he has a serious 
Si • atti-tud^, ' SA A ^ UN 



STOPl PLEASE DO NOT* TURN THE PAGE UNTIL SO " INSTRUCTED . 
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68. 



69, 



PA RT II — ' Continued 

^ Sh Strongly Agree 

A Agree 

UN Undecided 

D Disagree 

SD Strongly Disag'ree 

-In general, ^the eye ^ 
behaviors of the in- / . * 
vlevee probably 
mean that he tends to 
fe61 unimportant. SA A- 

In general, the inter- 
viewee's^ eye behaviors 
probably mean that he " 
tends tp be ambitious. SA A ^ 

In general, the appli- <> 

Cant's .eye ' behaviors 

probably "mean ttiat he 

feels unsure of what 

h^ is saying. ^ SA A 



UN 



D 



SD 



.UN D SD 



UN D^ ' SD ' 



/ 

STOP! PLEASE DO NOT TURN -THE PAGE UNTIL SO INSTRUCTED. 
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PART 11 - 



- ContinLK'd 



SA**-- -----Strongly Agree 

A -.•-Agree 

UN Undecided- 

D Di sagree 

SD Strongly Disagree 



70'. In general, the appli- 
cant's eye behaviors i 
probably mean that he 

tends to be responsible. ^ SA_^ A UN D 




STOPl PLEASE DO NiJT TURN THE PAGE UN/flL SO INSTRUCTED 
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PART II --^ Continued 

SA ♦ Strongly Ajgree 

A Agree 

UN^-vw Undecided . 

D -y --Disagree 

SD/ Strongly Disagree 

/ . . ■ 

Ir)^general, the appli- 
Qflnt's* eye behaviors « ^ 
^roba.bly show that he 
jis attentive. SA A 



/ 



- J 
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PART 111 



You are now asked *jt:o provide some information about yourself 
so 4s to allow for individual differences. 



J. For what type( s) of employment^ do you generally inter-' 
view? 



prof essiona 1 
non-prof essiona 1 

_prof essiona 1 and non-professional 



In which of the follo^ding ethnic groups do you Rener•^v 
ally place yourself? 

^^ite or Caucasian 

iilack or Af ro-Ainerican 

Ochor (PLcnr.e indicnto frorr-) 
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PART IV 

Thank you for participating in this study! ' Please use the 
space below to te^^ll us what you thought about this survey. 
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V. 



APPENDIX D 



SCORii\ : SCALES 
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= 5-Scron^Ly A^>ree; ^-A^ree; 6-Undectded; '^-Di sa^ree ; 
l-Scropgly Disaj^rep 

? 1-Stron?, ly A^ree; '^^Agreo; 3-Un(^ecir1eH ; ^-Di sagr^^n ; 
5-Strongly Disagree 

= Camouflage lte:ns * 

, Items ' ^ Scale U seH 

i. In general, people v^o use indirect ; 1 
eye contact tend to be unreliable. 

?. In general, people vho use indirect 1 
eye co'ntact are "pr^obably^. insincere. 



In genoVal^ people vho look you * 1 

directly in the e'ye usually tend 
to be intelligent., 



-4. In general, people vho tend to use 
' indirect eye contact appear to be 
outgoing. 

5. In genf^ral; a person who ^tends to 
cross his/her legs probably has' 

self-confidence . 

ft 

6. In gonci'al, people vho tend to uso 
xllroct eye contact probably seem 
to be deceitful.^ 

•r' 

7. In general, nonproTessiona l.s need 

rint br* pvppc^ed Co u.'^*"* direct oyo 
Contact . , - t 

In p:f"^n>ral, people vho tend^^o use 
inrliif^ct r-ye contact appear to t)e 
agg t essi ve\ 



In general, the avoidnnc^e of direct 
eye contact usually means that a' 
, person knovs vhat he is t-a Iking 
about. 



\ 



\ 



\ 
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10. 



13 



In 
s 



n ^enernL, people who tend to u 
louchy posture are usually very 
lert'. ' I 



use 



In ^fimeral 
di rect 




I people ^»ho tend* to* use 
e contact appe£ir to be 



trivial. 



In j;eneral, the avoidance 
direct eye contact means 
a. person tends Co be umvdse 



tHat 



In r,eneraL, people ^-'ho ^end to use 
direct eye contact usualJLy lack ' ' 
self-confidence. ' ' 




14. In general, people vho use in- 
direct eye^contact t^nd to be" 
friendly, N ' 

15* In gener^al, people who use stiff 
erect posture tend to be un- 
, "^assertive, . 

16, Tn ^^eneral, the avoidance of / 
direct eye contact usually means 
that ^ person tends to unso- 
ciable • ' ' 

17. In RoneraL,^^e avoidance-of 
direct eye contact usually means 
that a* person tends to be dis- 

/ honest". 



18. In general/ people who Look you 
direct Ly in fhe eye tend to be 
^very effective tn professional 
positions . 

19. In j?;on^i'nl^ poople who tf^nrl Co 
U5;o^ Indi i-pct cyo conCncC u.<;unlly 
feel insiftni f icanc ; 

20. In j^onoral, people who frown 
probably Cend-Co be unplear»anc. 

21. In {general, people vho use 
direcc eye.- contact usually 
tend to be unassertive. 
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96 




in ^cnaral, employees who tend to 
use* indirect eye contact are poor 
representatives of your agency. 

In ^enera^, the tend^en.cy tQ use - 
direct eye contact usually means 
that a person acts unfriendly. 

In general, the avoidance r)f 
direct eye contact probably means 
that ^ person tends to be ^jt^®^^/* 

In j>eneral,, people vho smile a 
lot probably tend to be deceitful. 

Jn general, people^ who use direct 
eye contact tend to be shift]y^, 

peopl|=j who tend to- 
use direct eye contact probably 
feeX ^important, ^ 

'rf general , people who tend tq 
look a speaker directly in the 
eye usually' appear to be listening 

In general, people who tend to 
use indirect eye contact probably 
appear to be^^lertjj_ 

In genera K^^a-^^^erson who Wars a 
smirk ^J^v^^^/^®^ fa<:e tends to 
be sneaky. 

•4 « 

In general, people who usually 
use direct eye contact tend to 
be trustworthy. 

In general, people' who tend to 
use indirect eye contact should 
be looker! upon with suspicion. 

In general, th<> avoidance of ^ 
direct eye contact probably 
menns that a person tend s to 
be shy. 

In general, people who look you 
directly in the eye tend to be 
ambitious * 




3 
2 
1 
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35. 



36. 



37, 



3 a. 



39/ 



40. 



In q'->ntn-o 1 , the people who tend to 
wear ^liiir on thGi=r face should 
•be looked upon with suspicion. 

In general, people who ^t^nd to 
look you directly in the. eye 
are) probably unstable. 

In general, the use of direct 
eye contact probably means that 
a perspn feels happy. 

** 

In general, people' who tend to 
use indirect eye contact prfe- 
abiy appear to be unsure of 
what they are saying. 

In general, people who look you 
4irectly in the eye tend to get 
along very well witb others. 

'In general, * people who tend to. 
smile probably appear to be 
deceitcful. 



/ 3 



41^ In general," the use of direct 
eye contact usually means th^it 
a person is respectful. % 



42. 



43. 



-44. 



45-. 



In general, listeners* who ten^d 
to useodirejct ej^ contact appear 
to be indifferent to the speaker^ 

/ 

In gen'eral**, the avoidance of ^ 
direct eye contact usualLy means 
that a person seems to be i,nat-^\ 
tentive. 

In general, people^who tend to 
squirm a lot in their seats 
tend to be nervous. 

In general, the applicant's eye 
behaviors probably mean that he 
has self-confidence . 



3 



46% In qoneral, the applicant's 

posture makes him appear to be 
outgoing. 
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47 • in r; t-* >^^r^ 1 , the interviewee's 
- eye behaviors probably mean 
Q # .that he is unfrilVidly* ^ 



4 



48^. In general, the 4fcipplic^nt * s eyQ 
behaviors probably mean thct he 
respects the intein/iewer* 

49. In g^eneoral, the interviewee's 
eye behaviqrs show that he 
* . probably tends to.b^ unreliable. 

' • . 

5'0. In genera^l, the applicant's 

posture means that he pro/oably 
tends to be'^nervous ^ 

51. In general,, the eye behavior^s 

< " of the applicant probably m^an « 
that he tends to be untruthful. 

52. In general, the applicant's 
facial expr(^ssions seem to sug- 
gest that he has a seriops 
attitude* 

5j3 - In general, the^ eye behaviors 
of the intervi ewee probably 
mean that he t^nds to feel un- 
important.' 

54. , In general^ the intervie^yee' s 
eye behaviors probably mean 
that he tends to be ambitious. 

55- In general, the applicant's 

eye behaviors probably me^an - • 
thclt he feels unsure of what 
he is saying* 

56* In general*, the applicant's 
facial expressions shbw that 
he probably^ feels happy. 

57.. In gerteral, the ap,plicant*s eye 
b*hr.vinrs probably mean he 
tends to. be responsible*-* *, 



In general, the applicant's eye 
behaviors probably sho\V that , he 
is attentive. 
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59 • In ^.^n^V'-^l^ the applicant's eye ^? 
behaviors probably mean that, ho ^ 
has s6lf-<:onf idence, ' 

60, In J5ener,al, the -applicant'' s " 3 
> posture makes^him appear to 

be outgoing • 

61. In general, the interviewee's 1 



ERIC 



eye behaviors probably mearf 
that he is unfriendly. 

' " 62. In general, the apfplicant's eye ^? 
behaviors probably mean that, he 

respects the ititervi ever. , , ^ * 

63, In general, the interviewee's * 1 

eye behaviors show that he 
probably tends 'to be unreliable. ^ 

■* « 
^ ' 6^. In general, the applicant's 3 • ^ 

^ posture means that^he probably 

• ^ tends to be nervous. 

^ 6,5. In general, the eye .behaviors 1. / 

of the applicant probably mean 
that he tend^s to be untruthful. ^ 

/ 66. In general, the applicant's* 3 

facial expressions seem to * ^ , 

^ suggest that hej has a serious *. 
attitude: 

67. In general, the eye behaviors 1 
of the /inter^viewee probably mean 
that h4.tends to feel unimportant- ^ 

'68, In general, the interviewee's . ? 
eye behayiors probably mean 
that he tends to be am.bitious. 

69. '* In general, the applicant's eye * 1 ^ 

•behaviors probably moaa that he 
feels unsure of what he is saying. 

70. In general, the applican-C • s\eye 2 

^ behaviors probably mean that he . ' 
tends to be responsible. , 

♦ 71. , In general, the applicant's eye 1 
behaviors probably show that hfe ' 
is attentive. , ' . 
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A'RPENDIX E 

RAW SCORES OF BLACKS ON I'ART CNE 
AND PART TWO 
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■ APPENDIX F 

RAW SCORES OF WHITES loi^ PART ' ONE 
AND PARTf TWO 
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3. In ' ^nrvr-n ) ^ pGopIe yho Look you dirrcilv. in the eye 
usually tend to be intelligent. 

6. ;ln gVneral, people ^^ho tend to use dii ^cT^~eye""Contact 
probably soem to bo deceitful. 

11. In general, people %^o tend to use direct eye contact 
* appear to be trivial. 

13. In general, people vho tend tci use direct eye contacts 
tend to be friendly. ^ 

4 

Ift. In general, people \-j\no Look you directly in the eye 
tend to be yery effective in professional positions. 

^1.. ^In general, people v+ip use direct eye contact usually 
tend to be unassertive. 

23. In general, the tendency to use direct eye "^c^tact 
usually means that a person act s "unf riendly 

26. In general, people who use direct eye cgntact tend tp 
be shifty. 

27. In general , people \^o tend to use direct eye^contact 
probably feel Important. 

^8.,"* In general, people v+io tend to look a speakei^ ^direct ly 
ln«the eye usually appear to be Hastening. 

31. In general, people who usually use direct eye contact 
tend to b(P. trustworthy- 

'3A. In general, people v^ho look you directly in the eye 

' tend to -be ambitious. 

36. In general, people who tend to lodk you directly in 
/ the eye are pf-obably unsta^l^^le- 

37. In g-enernl, th& use of direct eye contact probably 
means that a persdh feels happy. ^ 

39. In geneVal, people v.tio look youf direct|?y ir the eye 
tend to get along very u»elb \>rith others - 

41. 'In general, the use- of diro^rt eye contact usually 
means that ,a person appears t;o bie respectful- 

A?. In general, li<st eners -who tend^to use direct eye con- 
.tact appear to be in<;lif f erent to the speaker. . 
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DIRECT EYE CONTACT ITEMS ON PART TWO 
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59. In general J the applicant's eye behaviors probably mean 
that he has self-confidence, 

. . ./ • 

* 61, In general J the interviewee's eye behaviors probably 
mean^that he respects the intr^rviexjer.* 

62. In j^eneral, the applicant's eye behaviors probably 
rr.can **that he respects the interviever. 

63. In general, the inteirviev;ee' s eye behaviors show that 
he. probably tends to be unre 

65. In general, the eye behaviors of the applicant prob- 
ably mean that he tends' to be untruthful. 

67. ^In general, the eye behaviors of the inteirvigwee prob- 

ably mean that hev tends to feel unimportant, 

68. In general, the interviewee's oya Behaviors probably 
mean that he tends to be ambitious. 

c 

69. In general, the applicant's eye behaviors probably 
mean that he feels unsure of xAi'at he is saying. 

70. In general, the applipant's eye behaviors probably 
mean that he tends to be responsible. 

71. ^' In general, the applicant's eye behaviors probably 

shoxi^ that he is attentive* , \ 
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*In general, people \<ho use indirect e)^' con^^rct tend to' 
be unreliable- 



In general, people^ vho use indirect/pye contact are 
probably insincere, - -^i ^ 

In general, people \<ho tend to use indirect eye contact 
appear to be oupgoing. 

In general, nonprof essionSlTs need not be expected to 

use direct: eye contact, * 

•J 

In general, people \jho tend to use indirect eye contact* 
appear to^ be aggressive. 

In general, the avoidance of direct eye cbntact usually 
means that a person knov^s v;hat he is talking about. 

In general, the avoidance of direct eye contact means \ 
that'a person tends to-be unid.se. 



^14. In general, people v^ho use indirect eye contact tend' to 
be friendly. * 

16. In general, the avoidance of direct eye contact usually 
means that a person tends to be unsociable, 

17. In gonotal, the avoidanc<5 of direct oye Contact unually 
means that a person t^nds to be dishonest. \ 

19. In general, people \h\o tend to use indirect ey<=o contact 
vusually feel insignificant.' >\ . 

2?, In general, employees v»ho tend^*to use", indirect eye con- 
tact arc poor representatives -of your agency, * 

24. In general, the avoidance of 'direct eye contac^'t prob- . 
ably means that a person tends to be sneaky. 

29,' In general, people x-kvo tend to use indirect eye contact 
''probably appear to be alert. ^ 

t 

32. In general, people v'ho tend to use indirect eye contact 
should be looked upon vdth suspicion. , * 

'i ' ' 

33. ' In-general, the avoi-dancc of direct eye contact prob- 

ably mearis that a person tends ^o be shy* 

38, In general, people who ^tend to use indirept eye contact 
probably appear to be unsure of what 'they axe saying* 
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^43. In 2^eneral-. the avoidance of dire'ct eye contact usuai- 
means that a person seems' to be' inattentive. 
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45. In cK^^^iAl, the applicant's eye behaviors probably 
^ mea^ th^it he has self-conf.idence . 

( ^ 

47« In general, th^e interviewee's eye behaviors probably 
,m6an that he is unfriendly. 

48. In general, the applicant's eye behaviors probably 
* mean that he respects the interviewer. 

49. In i^generol , . the i/iterviewee ' s eye behaviors, show *that 
he probably tencls to be unreliable; 

51. ' In general, the eye^ behavior.^ of the applicant prob- 
ably' mean* that he tends 'to be untruthfu'l . 



.53. 



54. 



In general, the eye behaviors of the inte'rviewee , 
probably mean that he tends to feel junimportant . 



n general, the interviewee's eye behaviors probablyv 
lean that he tends to be ambitious. ; \ 



I 
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55. In general, the applicant's eye behaviors probably 
meart that he feels unsure of what he is saying. 

57. In general., »the applican^^ eye behaviors probably 
• mean tha*t he tends to be responsible^ 

58.1 '^^ general, I thjc? applicant's eye behaviors probably 
mean tHat he is attentive. . 
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